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We remarked, in a former number, that man’s 
social and moral progress had never been in the 
same ratio with his intellectual advancement ; and 
we are led to inquire earnestly into the cause of 
this wrong. We cannot charge the blame upon 


the Creator, for God has pronounced alt his works 


perfect; the fault is then in man. 

The Governments of the earth have not been 
suited to man’s nature, as a progressive, moral 
being. Monarchical Governments are of this 
character. They check freedom of speech and the 
liberty of the press; keep the millions in igno- 
rance; trammel them with a national religion 
which begets intolerance and its long train of 
evils; and grind them to the dust with the most 
oppressive taxation, to support the few, who arro- 
gate to themselves all the glory and hoaor of the 
nation, in worse than useless luxuries and the 
vain and gaudy trappings of royalty. The laws 
of such Governments must, of necessity, be those 
of strong, unyielding force ; no other could keep a 
people so oppressed in subjection. 

In a Republican form of Government, there are 
no galling distinctions of rank, that degrade one 
man in the estimation of another; but the poor is 
on an equality with the rich, and if he have not 
so many pennies in his pocket, he has what is 
better than wealth—self-respect, and an indomi- 
table perseverance. Freedom of speech, and Hib- 
erty of the press, are the bulwarks of a Repub- 
lic; they iusure its durability, they protect the 
majesty of its laws; through these agencies, the 
voice of the people is heard, and wrongs, of what- 
ever character, can be redressed. Here, all reli- 
gions are tolerated ; each man can worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience- 
Thus, we find that a Republican form of Govern- 
ment is adapted to man’s nature, as & progressive, 
moral being. 

Republican principles contain the germ of uni- 
versal freedom. The Monarchies of the old world 
are destined to “overturn, and overturn,” until 
they become entirely revolutionized, and the 
whole globe be converted into a vast Republic. 
This glorious result is not far in the future. Al- 
ready, 


“Freedom! Freedom! is the answering shout 
Of Nations, starting from the spell of years; "’ 


And when this shall be realized, then will all civil 
oppression cease ; then will the poor serf of Russia 
become an equal with the present lord of the soil, 
and the African slave be free from his master, 
For man will then have learned that every evil 
contains the element of its own destruction; and, 
if it be not remedied in season, must react upon 
the community in which it exists; that the se- 
quence follows as uniformly in moral as In physi- 
cal law—if he violate the principle of right, he 


must inevitably reap the fruit of his error. 

As freedom of speech, liberty of the press, and 
religious toleration—those powerful influences 
that would produce the downfall of a monarchical, 

insure the -perpetuity of a republican Govern- 
ment—is it feasonable to suppose that the same 
civil and ériminal laws would be suited to such 
opposite states of sdciety as must exist under Gov- 
ernments so entirely antagonistical in their na- 
ture? Gertainly: not; and yet we retain many 
such for the government of the people of our glo- 
rious’ Republic. We are aware that the growth 
of sdnewssy8tem must always be slow; that mind 
cannot break away at once from old associations; 
. that it is Only by acquiring confidence in the ope- 
‘ation of new principles, that it will be prepared 
to-take another step forward. Our Republic has 
already solved to the wondering and admiring 
world the great problem of self-government; it 
only remains for her to adapt her laws to the im- 
proved social and moral condition of her people. 
Capital punishment is no better suited to the 
present advanced state of our society than Juda- 
ism—it is a law of force, had its origin in a bar- 
barous condition of society, and was the mode 
best adapted to the comprehension of an unenlight- 
ened people for redressing wrong—anas was the re- 
ligion of the same people, of the character they 
could appreciate, literal, but typical of a pure and 
spiritual worship. After the revolution of centu- 
ries, When mind was better adapted to a higher 
worship, the Creator, in obedience to the sublime 
and eternal law of progress, “sent the brightness 
of his own glory, the express image of his >*rson,” 
his only beloved son, to reveal to man his increas- 
ed moral obligations ; and the whole mission of the 
Saviour, from the earliest period of his nativity, 
when all Heaven rang with hallelujahs of “ Glory 
to God in the highest ;” and angelic hosts on the 
plains of Bethlehem, in a grand chorus, respond- 
ed, “Peace on earth! good will to man!” to the 
latest moment of his agonizing death, when “The 
vail of the Temple was rent in twain,” and earth 
shocked at the ingratitude of her sons, trembled and 
groaned from her deep centre, and offered up to 
immortality the dead that slumbered in her bosom, 
was a mission of love—a living illustration of the 
great element of Christianity, Love—“love to 
God and man.” The Redeemer’s death was the 
grand climax of the love principle; the rending 
the vail of the Temple showed that God was no 
longer to be worshipped with forms, but with the 


heart ; while the opening graves revealed the truth 
of immortality ! 


When God gave us the higher code of laws, he 
repudiated the old form, that required “an eye for 


an eye and a tooth for a tooth ;” the “ Lawgiver” 


says, “I say unto you, that ye resist not evil ; love 
your enemies; do good to them that hate you; be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 
And shall we, who profess to believe in and be 
governed by these laws, go back to Judaism for a 


rule of life? “God forbid !” 


But does a Christian community overcome evil 
with good, when it takes life for life? No; it 
overcomes evil with evil; and consequently pre- 
sents further motive for the commission of crime. 
How? Because the punishment of the criminal 


presents the increased evil of murder and re- 


venge; and as the punishment, in itself, is not 
adapted to the condition of man as a moral being, 
it is a violation of a moral law; and the sequel 
shows how fearfully the violation of this law reacts 
upon the community. We have but to review 
the records of criminal jurisprudence, to know 


that crime has advanced in society in an in 


ratio with the number of victims. The reason is 
obvious; the remedy is not adapted to the disease, 
and the result must prove fatal. Moral remedies, 
to the cure 
of moral evils. It is an eternal law of the Cres- 


and moral remedies alone, are 


tor ; we cannot violate it with impunity. Should 
we not think it a 
cian to endeavor 
his bree 
to believe that moral 
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punishment for sin, cultivates 
moral nature. We were not surprised 
in reading the statistics, recently, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Brussers, October 11, 1849. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The date shows you that I have left the capital 
of Prussia for that of Belgium. The journey 
here was a delightful one, the weather being cool 
and bracing, and the country a well-improved 
agricultural one, affording many agreeable if not 
romantic views. Perhaps the only truly pic- 
turesque scene between Berlin and Cologne is 
. the one near Minden, of the Gate of Westphalit 
[remained all night at Minden, a fortified town 
pf some 12,000 inhabitants, and, rising early in 
the. morning, visited the principal churches, the 
equrt house, the markets, and the fortifications. 
The cathedral is a noble old monument, in the 
Gothic style of architecture. A little after six 
o’clock, about twenty persons, all females, were 
praying silently in different parts of the building. 
A single priest was officiating at the altar, and 
his murmured tones seemed to visit in whispering 
echoes every part of the lofty and vaulted cham- 
ber. The light came dimly in through the. gre 
windows of stained glass, ornamented with tab- 
leaux from sacred history. No one can enter un- 
prepared into such a scene, without feeling deep- 
ly impressed, and without a better understanding 
of the influence exercised by the Catholicreligion 
over the uneducated masses in Europe. The 
town of Minden is a fair type of the old towns 
of Prussia. The narrow streets, the first floors 
on a level with the side-walks, the gable-ends of 
the houses facing the street—all reminds one of 
the days when carriages were not permitted 
to enter towns except on great occasions, when 
beauty of architecture and comfort were sacrificed 
to the want of space and the want of money, and 
when gable-end windows were useful as places 
from which to throw heavy weights on an enemy 
below. Many of the streets are not more than 
ten feet wide. The houses are uncomfortable to 
the last degree, ill-arranged for the admission of 
light and the circulation of air. The old towns 
of Europe certainly justify the Socialists in their 
attacks on the architecture of civilization, for 
more uncomfortable and unhealthy places for the 
abode of the human species could hardly be de- 
vised. The whole town is surrounded by a double 
line of strong fortifications, which aid greatly in 
preventing the circulation of air, and have never 
aided, and are not likely to do so, in defending 
the place. The river Weser, which is here about 
two hundred yards wide, washes the wall on one 
side. A neat bridge, paved with wooden blocks, 
is thrown over it. From the middle of the bridge, 
a beautiful view may be had of the celebrated 
“ Gate,” or eastern entrance of Westphalia. The 
mountain which forms the eastern boundary of 
this province is here pierced by the beautiful 
stream of the Weser. On one side the mountain 
slopes precipitously down to the river, but on the 
other leaves a narrow valley through which the 
railroad cars fly on their iron path. 

Leaving Minden at half past seven in the morn. 
ing, and passing through the manufacturing dis- 
trict of Elberfeld and Dusseldorff, one reaches 
Cologne, on the Rhine, at five in thé afternoon. 
The Rhine at this point is not a river of the ex- 
traordinary beauty ascribed to it. It is not deep, 
its banks are low, and there is nothing to justify 
the extravagant encomiums of European travel- 
lers. I may expose myself to the charge of in- 
sensibility to the beauties of 1 scenery, but * 
must say that I rather suspect the sincerity of the 
admiration expressed by Americans of the Rhine 
and its scenery. There are many beautiful resi- 
dences upon its banks, many smiling fields and 
rich landscapes, but, if I may judge from the 
statements of intelligent travellers, nothing to 
compare with the magnificent views on the Hud- 
son or on the Upper Mississippi. My present 
impression is, that if the Rhine were placed in the 
same country with the modest Ohio, tourists 
would prefer the latter. But on this point I shall 
be more explicit, ‘ind shall have a better right to 
be so, after taking a trip upon this famous Euro- 
pean river. It is not surprising that English 
travellers, who have seen nothing better than the 
short and muddy Thames, should go into ecstasies 
at their first view of the Rhine, but for an Amer- 
ican this is not so natural. Indeed, since my so- 
journ in Europe, I have learned to distrust the 
colored statements in our books of travels. I have 
never been able to get up an extravagant admira- 
tion of the Seine at Paris, which is not so large 
as the Cumberland at Nashville; nor of the Spree 
at Berlin, which is nothing more than a broad 
canal ; nor of thé Rhine at Cologne, which is not 
as broad, as deep, or as crowded with vessels, as 
the Ohio at Cincinnati. 

The town of Cologne, of which so much has 

been said and sung, is full of dirty streets, too 
narrow to allow two carriages to pass each other, 
and badly ‘built houses. The chief curiosity of 
the place is the immense cathedral, which is cer- 
tainly a most majestic pile, and has been often 
compared in grandeur to St. Peter’s at Rome. It 
rises proudly up above all the other buildings in 
the city, and from its ruined towers one can see 
the Rhine to a great distance Winding its way 
through its rich valley. Within the walls of this 
building are several different places for holding 
Divine worship, and three or four congregations 
might assemble in as many parts of the church 
without incommoding each other. The principal 
altar is magnificently decorated and surrounded 
by statues. The firor is of the richest marble, of 
variegated colors, and laid in mosaic. In front 
and at either side are placed rows of velvet cush- 
ioned chairs, which the priests alone are permit- 
ted to occupy. The whole is surrounded by 
high iron railing, through which the laity are al 
lowed to see the ceremonies. In other parts of 
the church are to be seen tombs of dectased 
bishops and archbishops, some in marble, some in 
bronze, but all of them ornamented with the 
statues of the prelates whose virtues they com- 
memorate. 
tain statues of bishops, saints, the Virgin Mary, 
Jesus, angels, and figures emblematic of the dif- 
ferent cardinal virtues, ranging through every 
degree of nudity. 

Everybody who visits Cologne expects of course 
to visit the Cologne-water manufactory, and buy 
a bottle of the genuine article from the establish- 
ment of Jean Marie Farina, the world-renowned 
inventor of this delightful perfume. But how to 
choose among the five or six houses, each of which 
lay claim to the honor of having been that of Fa- 
rina, isa puzzling business. Each one has its ad- 
vocates, and each proclaims its pretensions on 
glaring signboards and in the city papers. The 
one which seems to have the best-founded claims is 
a very handsome three-story brick building, which 
fronts on an oblong square, used as a fruit and 
vegetable market. It is not true, as some of my 
young readers have believed, that there is s river 
at Cologne which runs nothing but Cologne-water, 

and from which the perfume is bottled up and 
sent to America. This idea is pretty general 
among young people, but is a great error. The 
trade here in this perfume seems tooccupy a large 
portion of the community. Most of the shop 
windows aie with beautifully labelled 
bottles, bearing the name of Farina. It is not 
‘Probable, however, that much of this perfume 
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manufacture Cologne quite as.good; and the ne- 


is pierced in its whole length with loop-holes, and’ 
on each side of the river a strong fort is so-placed 
as to sweep the river with its batteries, There 
only three or four gates, the approach to some 
of which is only by drawbridges, thrown over the 
deep moats on the outside of the walls. Guards 
are regularly stationed at all the gates. A nar- 
row bridge, floating on boats, and elevated only a 
few feet above the water, connects the two banks 
ofthe Rhine. It can be divided at any time so as 
to permit the passage of vessels. It is a great 
thoroughfare for foot passengers, and towards 
nightfall is generally crowded with persons of all 
classes, who resort to the balls, concerts, and 
drinking houses, in the town of Dutch, opposite 
Cologne. 

The scenery between Cologne and Brussels is 
often beautiful. The face of the country is varie- 
gated with hill and dale, mountain and valley. 
The railroad passes through the manufacturing 
town of Verviers and the city of Malines, or 
Mechlin, remarkable for the singularity of its old 
and quaint architecture, and famous for its lace 
manufacture. But the Mechlin lace has ceased 
to be made there, having been transferred to the 
city of Brussels, 

Brussels is a favorite resort, not only of the 
English nobility and gentry, but of strangers 
from.all parts of Europe. _The facilities of edu- 
cating a family are very good, and the luxuries of 
ife are much cheaper than in most of the Euro- 
pean capitals. The communication with Lcndon 
is daily, and with Paris almost hourly, by an ex- 
cellent railroad. The most prominent object in 
Brussels is the noble spire of the town hall, whose 
light and elegant form may be seen for many 
miles. It is 360 feet in height, and surmounted 
by a brazen statue of Saint Michel, the patron 
saint of Brussels, killing the dragon. The main 
body of the building was built by the Spaniards 
many hundred years ago. Its halls are still or- 
namented with tapestries, made in the days of 
Charles V, with paintings of Marie Theresa and 
other Austrian sovereigns, as well as with many 
other memorials of the domination of Spain and 
Austria. Every Sunday morning, a dog and bird 
market is held in front of the town hall. 

The palace of the King is a large building of 
very plain architecture, but said to be beautifully 
finished in the interior. The same may be said 
of the palace of the Prince of Orange. 

The Place Royal is surrounded by fine build- 
ings, and is the architectural pride of Brussels, 
unless we give that title to the church of St. Gu- 
dule. The lofty towers of this old building are 
inhabited by the rooks, who feel themselves in 
surety in their airy palaces. Workmen have been 
repairing the Gothic ornaments of the front for 
thirty-five years past, and have not yet completed 
their task. In the body of the church, is, perhaps, 
the most curious pulpit in Europe. It is carved 
curiously in wood, and presents at first, to the eye, 
a confused mass of birds, monkeys, demons, fruits, 
foliage, and angels. An attentive examination 
will discover that the apparent confusion of figures 
is not a “maze without a plan,” but represents 
the expulsion of Adam and Eve from the Garden 
of Paradise. The principal figures, of the angel 
with the flaming sword, and of our first parents, 
are immediately below the stand of the preacher. 
The carving has served, no doubt, to divert the 
attention of many an undevout hearer from the 
sermons of the reverend clergy. 

There is another remarkable pulpit at the 
church of Notre Dame de la Chapelle. It is so 
built as to represent a hollow rock, in which Elias 
is concealing himself from the fury of Jezabel. 
The workmanship is not so elegant as that of the 
pulpit in St. Gudule, but the effect is quite as 
striking. : 

The Palace of Justice occupies the site of a 
Jesuit convent suppressed in 773, and is built on 
the model of the Rotunda at Rome. It was finished 
in 1823. 

I had the pleasure of visiting the room in which 
Charles V signed his abdication, and of standing 
on the very spot which he occupied at the moment 
of affixing his signature. I availed myself of the 
occasion to wish most fervently that all the Kings 
of Europe would soon follow hisexample. They 


some twenty acres, filled with fine old trees, and 
decorated with statues. It is just between the 
King’s palace and the row of buildings containing 
the chambers of the Senate and the lower House, 
together with the offices of the different Ministers. 
The exterior boulevards, and the Green Alley, 
afford beautiful promenades, but the citizens of 
Brussels appear to prefer the crowded avenues of 
the park. 

In my next, I will give you an account of a visit 
to the field of Waterloo. Until next week, then, 
adieu. A 


For the National Era. 


THE AGE OF PHYSICAL PROGRESS. 

The stirring activity of the present age is pro- 
verbial. In all the various departments of busi- 
ness, acience, and general enterprise, there seems 
to be an emulation of the efficiency of steam, and 
of the swiftness of lightaing—the subjection of 
which to human control is by many esteemed the 
chef @aurre of the human mind. It therefore be- 
comes an interesting inquiry, Whither is this 
great activity tending? Are we, as a general 
thing, making progress towards objects worthy of 
the human soul, and of the grand purpose of hu- 
man existence? In venturing to touch on this 
great subject, I shall answer this inquiry in the 
negative, and shall proceed to give a few desultory 
considerations and illustrations (having time for 
nothing more) in support of my position ; which, 
however, I think will not be controverted. 
As the test of the inquiry under consideration, 
I adduce, in the first place, the comprehensive 
criterion of human excellence—the supremacy of 
man’s moral nature—or that which is peculiar to 
him; from which it follows, that the grand pur- 
pose of human life is, progress in the direction of 
this superior nature. These grand principles 
cannot be too often re-asserted ; as the mass of 
men, high and low, appear to be ignorant or for- 
getful of their existence. 

To proceed to the application of our test. And 
first, as regards common life, is it not lamentably 
obvious that the mass of men are practically com- 
mitting the gross error of mistaking the means for 
the end of life? Else why so commonly subject 
their immortal part to the undivided service of 
their back and bellies? Why this straining of 
every nerve, this “double, double toil and trouble,” 
to heap up filthy lucre here, when common sense 
and St. Paul assure them, that it is utterly out of 
the question to carry any of it with them when 
summoned from this delectable planet? To vary 
the question a little, how does all this harmonize 
with man’s superior nature—this making beasts 
of burden of oursel ves—this starving and dwarfing 
our superior nature—this propagating our species 
torunasimilar round? And are wide fields, and 
full granaries and coffers, obtained by such a sac- 
rifice, matters to be boasted of? Are national 
productiveness and wealth, purchased by debasing 
and unmanning the mass of the people, subjects of 
gratulation? Or is this the right sort of “ pro- 
e8s ? ” 

Let it not be said that the “common people” 
are born to this inheritance of sordid, demoraliz- 
ing drodgery. It has been so asserted in ages 
but let it not be said so now, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, in this republican land. 
The doctrine was repugnant, two hundred years 
ago, to the reason of John Locke; and has been 
repudiated by philanthropists generally since, 
down to Dr. Channing, who extinguished it for- 
ever, in the blaze of his truthful, indignant elo- 
quence. Let not the faithless, blasphemous sen- 
timent ever be breathed again in any land of 
Christian Freedom! , 

In the de ents of science and literature, 
the application of our test would cause a very 
different estimate to be set on many things, which 
are now commonly considered the chief glory of 
our age and nation. For instance, in scientific 
matters, those new inventions of Yankee ingenui- 
ty of which we hear so much. The pein er 
things depends u their being employed in ac- 
cordance with cane standard of use and abuse— 
in fartherance of the moral progress of mankind. 
The invention of the magnetic telegraph was, 
perhaps, the moet brilliant achievement in the 
annals of scientific research, and is clearly adapted 
to the most beneficial ends; but how despicable 


would it a if entirely to the sordid 
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last annual message of the late President of the 
United States. hat importance does he attach 
to the great extension of our territory by our re- 
cent spoliation of Mexico! With what swelling 
pride does he reckon up the area, and sea-ports, 
and gold mines, comprised in this stolen domain, 
and gum up the additional miles of sea-coast we 
have thus acquired! What though all those 
miles of sea-coast would have failed to fathom the 
abyss of our disgrace, and pluck up our drowned 
national honor by the locks? Mr. Polk could 
perceive no drawback to his glorious achievements 
in this. He was evidently an able man, in his 
way ; but to discern the difference between Right 
and Wrong, was the most difficult thing he met 
with in his administration ; and, 80 far as evinced 
by his public acts, entirely above his comprehen- 
sion. No wonder, under such an Administration, 
that the national morals became depraved, and 
Interest elevated to the throne of Justice; that, in 
view of our exalted greatness—real, prospective, 
and imaginary—our extension of domain, our gold 
mines, our national railroads, and the wealth of 
the Indies concentrating here, our people should 
have conceived a contempt for the dethroned and 
despised power of Conscience, whose supremacy 
our fathers delighted to acknowledge in public as 
well as’ e affairs. ce 

But. I must close. F have hardly touched the 
subject, but enough has perhaps been said to at- 
tract some scrutiny to the movements of the day ; 
to cause some to question, whether all the drudgery 
to which men subject themselves is really neces- 
sary ; whether, in literature, science, government, 
a better standard may not be adopted than is often 
recognised ; whether, in short, though moving rap- 
idly, with much hurry and ostentation, we are 
really, in all our efforts, in the light of our stand- 
ard of human progress, going ahead. 

IconocLastT. 

Out West, September, 1849. 





For the National Era. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


BY GEORGE W. PUTNAM. 








Glorious her rising! since the time 
The Pilgrim’s foot her soil first pressed, 
Her arm hath guarded Freedom’s shrine, 
To the fierce tempest bared her breast ; 
In darkest night her breath hath fanned 
The fires upon her altars dim, 
The foe knew well her mighty band, 
Of iron heart and stalwart limb ; 
Each mountain side, each vale, each glade, 
Witnessed the passage of her blade, 
And the dark forest’s fearful shade 
Rang to her battle hymn! 
Thus bright her morn ; but twilight came 
Upon her ere the hour of noon— 
The din of Slavery’s clanking chain 
Had stunned her ear, and pealed her doom ; 
And by each hill-side, down each glen, 
The shadow of that upas tree 
Fell on the graves of honored men, 
Who perished—that she might be free. 
For when foul Sin conceived, she brought 
‘Two hideous grasping monsters forth ; 
Unto the South she gave and taught, 
Stave BonDace, with dark horrors fraught; 
And Iron Avarice to the North! 
Responsive to the wailing call 
Of toiling slave by Santee’s waters, 
Comes now from lofty factery wall, 
Sinking beneath their ceaseless thrall, 
The cry of sad New England’s daughters. 
Fades there the bloom on cheek and lip, 
Riots the poverty which stings, 
And, answering to the planter’s whip, 
The wearying mill wheel rings. 
Here the o'erwhelming power of weaith 
Crushes the striving toiler down, 
And manhood’s honor, woman’s health, 
Cower and perish neath its frown. 


, 


But she is waking! even now 

The charm is gone, the spell is broken! 
And stern men, with hot lip and brow, 

Speak words but rarely spoken! 

AN trempiing gots bonees™® her fest 
She hails the first glance of the day, 
Bares her strong arm each foe to meet, 
Tears from her heart its winding sheet, 

Sweeps the dark clouds away! 

Listen! the tramp of Freedom’s throng 

Comes forth from Bunker’s old redoubt, 
And with her high and lofty song, 

Old Boston’s narrow streets ring out! 
While Brattle Church and Old South’s wall 
Give back the Northern bugle call, 

L.ke thunder rolls from Faneuil Hall 

The gathering freemen’s shout! 


Long shall our watching angel keep 
Bright record of that day. 
When by the Atlantic’s mighty deep, 
Hunted Freedom stood at bay! 
And ’neath the shadow of that rock 
Where first her glorious hymn arose, 
She stood to breast Oppression’s shock, 
Turned Jike a lion on her foes! 
Long shall New England stand to check 
Oppression’s dark and cruel tide, 
Long be it her destiny to break 
The tyrant’s power and hanghty pride; 
Strong be her arm to loose the boand, 
Prouder her step than it hath been, 
While her deep anthem peals around 
Her homes of dead and living men! % 
Long on her hills shall wave the flag 
By Freedom’s mighty hand unfurled— 
Her lightnings from each mountain crag 
Flash round the rolling world! 


Salem, Mass., October 11, 1849. 





For the National Era. 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION, ILLINOIS. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD-SLAVERY. 

The Committee on Bills and Overtures, con- 
sisting of President Blanchard, Rev. D. Gore, and 
G. Dewey, at the meeting of Central Association, 
at Lafayette, October 9th, presented the following 
paper to the Association, on the above important 
subject, and along with it the following resolu- 
tion, which, after the reading of the paper, was 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the consideration of the above 
paper be deferred to our next meeting, and that, 
meantime, its publication be requested in the In- 
dependent, of New York; the National Era, of 

ashington ; and the Puritan Recorder, of Bos- 
ton; with a view, by eliciting discussion, to ascer- 
tain to what extent its representations and rea- 
sonings are correct. 

THE AMERICAN BOARD AND SLAVERY. 

The action which the Board has taken from 
year to year on the subject of slavery is as fol- 
lows, viz: 

1. Some thirteen years «ince, the Prudential 
Committee, in correspondence on the subject, de- 
clared against the missionsries hiring slaves, ex- 
cept in cases of emergency. 

2. In 1841, eight years ago, at Philadelphia, 
the subject came before the Board on petition of 
certain ministers of New Hampshire, who repre- 
sent themselves as supporters of the Board, not 
Abolitionists, yet opposed to slavery; and they 
ask the Board to declare itself distinctly on that 
subject, as they had done on the subject of other 
public vices which obstructed the missionary 
work. To this New Hampshire petition, the 
Board, by their committee’s report, adopted, re- 
ply, that— 

“The Board can sustain no relation to slavery 
which implies approbation of the system, and, as 
a Board, can have no connection or sympathy 
with it.” 

At that time, however, slaves were employed in 
the service of the mission-schools, the owners be- 
ing paid for their service, and slaveholders were 
without objection received to the mission church- 
es; both which practices have continued ever 
since, and still gontinue. One of their missiona- 
ries, too, was at that timeaslave-owner—the Rey, 
Mr. Wilson, of Africa. f 

In 1842, at Norwich, Connecticut, several “ me- 
morials and other papers on the subject of sla- 
very”. were read by Mr. Greene, and referred. 
The Board, in their answer, say, “ They cannot 
but hope that he (Mr. Wilson) will ere long be 
able, with such counsel and aid as the Prudential 
Committee may give, to accomplish the object {the 
liberation of his slaves) in a manner satisfactory 
to himself, and kind and beneficent to them, (i. e. 
his slaves)” 

In- 1843, at Rochester, New York, one memo- 
rial on slavery was read by Mr. Greene, and the 
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holders as members,” to the hindering of the mis- 
sionary work, and diminishing the funds of the 
Board. In their answer, which was adopted by 
the Board, the committee reiterate the words of 
the Philadelphia report, three years before, “That 
the Board can sustain no relation toslavery which 
implies approbation of the system,” &c. But they 
add, as explaining that clause, “ plainly intimat- 
ing that we consider it an obvious evil, the re- 
moval of which does not fall within the province 
of the Board.” : 

They ask further time to obtain information as 
to slavery in the Choctaw mission churches, but 
observe, meantime, that missionaries there; so far 
as facts appear, have been guilty of “no violation 
or neglect of duty.” 

In 1845, the Board met at Brooklyn, New York, 
and much discussion was elicited by a long report 
from the above committee, which report, with pro- 
posed amendments, was re-committed, reported 
again, and finally unanimously adopted. This 
celebrated Brooklyn report declares, among other 
things, that in the Cherokee and Choctaw mis- 
sions, “both masters and slaves were received 
into the churches on the same principles.” 

“That Baptism and the Lord’s Supper cannot 
be Scripturally and rightfully denied to those who 
give credible evidence af piety;” and that 

“The missionaries, .in connection with the 
churches which they have gathered, are the sole 
judges of the sufficiency of this evidence.” 

The committee further report, that at that time 
there were in the Choctaw churches 20 slavehold- 
ers and 131 slaves. In the Cherokee churches, 15 
slaveholders and 21 slaves—total, 35 slaveholders 
and 152 slaves, in a total membership of 843. 
And this Brooklyn report further explicitly rec- 
ognises the doctrine that both “ master and slave” 
may be gathered into the fold of Christ,” and 
intimates that this is the way to prepare the mas- 
ter to consent to emancipation. 

In 1846, at New Haven, Connecticut, papers on 
the subject of slavery were laid before the Board, 
from the General Congregational Association of 
Illinois, New Haven East Association, and other 
bodies. They were referred to a committee con- 
sisting of Chancellor Walworth, Drs. Parker, 
Stowe, and others, and they reported— 

“That they consider the further agitation of 
the subject here as calculated injuriously to affect 
the great cause of missions in which the Board is 
engaged.” 

Up to this time, the doctrines on which the 
Board stands respecting slavery are— 

1. That slavery, though an admitted evil, is 
one which the Board is not responsible for remov- 
ing; and 

2, That masters and slaves are to be received 
into fellowship in the churches, giving evidence 
of piety ; and 

3. That the missionaries and churches among 
the Choctaws are the only judges of the credibili- 
ty of that evidence. 

In 1847, the Board met at Buffalo, New York, 
when an honorary member of the Board moved 
that a committee be appointed to inquire whether 
any further action was required in reference to 
slavery among the Choctaws and Cherokees. The 
Secretaries replied, that “they had every possible 
disposition to remove slavery and every other 
evil and sin as speedily as possible from the mis- 
sion churches,” and that one of their number 
would visit the missions in question, and the whole 
subject of their slavery relations would come up 
on his report the following year. 

Mr. Secretary Treat accordingly visited those 
Indian missions, and the result of his visit, his re- 
port, and the correspondence connected with it, 
are before the public. The material facts shown 
by his report are, the one contained in the Brook- 
lyn report of 1845, viz: that the mission churches 
receive slavebolders to fellowship; and slaves, to 
a certain extent, are hired of their owners to work 
at the Choctaw boarding schools. While this is 
the fact, the Indian youth must of course learn 
contempt of labor along with the rudiments of 
science, and slavery must become part of their in- 
tellectual culture, if not of their religious. 

Of this the Prudential Committeeseem to have 
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tial Committee declare, explicitly, that the Board 
could never have intended that slaveholders should 
be received to church-membership “ without in- 
quiring as to their views and feelings inregard to 
slavery.” And if“ he holds and treats those for 
whom Christ*died with a selfish spirit and for self- 
ish purposes,” they say, “for admitting such an 
one to the privileges of the people of God, espe- 
cially in the advanced stage to which your mis- 
sion has arrived, we know no warrant whatever.” 
And while they hold this strong and explicit lan- 
guage on the subject of receiving slaveholders into 
the church, they use far stronger and more ex- 
plicit language on the subject of employing slaves 
at the schools. They say on this subject to the 
missionaries, “If you can discover no method by 
which a change can be effected, we submit for 
your consideration whether it be not desirable to 
request the Choctaw government to relieve us 
from our engagement in respect to the boarding 
schools.”—Treat’s Letter, June 22, 1848, 

The report of Mr. Treat of his visit to the 
Choctaw and Cherokee missions, with the corres- 
pondence growing out of it, were reported to the 
Board at their meeting in Boston last year; and 
while the anti-slavery portions of the American 
churches regarded the ground taken by the Pru-, 
dential Committee, and the Board as silently ac- 
quiescing in it,as essentially anti-slavery and 
satisfactory to reasonable Christians, loud and bit- | 
ter complaints were raised by the missionaries’ 
among the Choctaws, and generally by the pro- 
slavery portions of the church. These complaints 
against the Prudential Committee have been ex- 
tensively published during the last year in the 
New York Observer, Christian Observer, and 
other Presbyterian papers farther south. 

In these circumstances, the public looked with 
intense interest to the late meeting of the Board 
at Pittsfield, Massachusetts. If the Board ever 
intends to cease to sustain slaveholding mission- 
churches and slave-hiring mission-schools, it 
would seem that thirteen years is ample time for 
the Board to make up its mind to declare, at least, 
that such isits futureintention. But, instead of any 
such intimation, Mr. Secretary Treat simply re- 
ported to the Board an apologeticand deprecatory 
note issued by the Secretaries during the year, in 
answer to the complaints against Treat’s letter, 
and the reply to that letter of the Choctaw mis- 
sionaries. In this note, issued from the mission- 
house in February last, the Secretaries say : “The 
committee have never had any intention of ‘cut- 
ting off’ the Choctaw mission from its connexion 
mith the Board,” but repeat the expression of their 
“ yndiminished confidence in the integrity of 
these servants of Christ.” 

The reply of the Choctaw missionaries to Mr. 
Treat’s letter is written in a softer tone than 
their letter to which Mr. Treat’s was a reply, but 
it abates no whit of their former pretensions, and 
surrenders no principle laid down in their former 
letter. 

On the subject of receiving slaveholders to 
church-membersbip, a principal point of Mr. 
Treat’s letter of June 22d, they do not deign to say 
one word ; but simply observe, that five-and twen- 
ty years ago, they thought “the subject of sla- 
very, a8 it relates to their mission, was settled 
upon a scriptural basis.” 

On the subject of hiring slaves of their owners, 
to do the work of the mission schools, they at 
great length vindicate their right to do so, placing ' 
it upon the same ground with using slave-grown 
produce in the free States. They, however, fee- 
bly intimate their willingness to “ employ none 
but free help, provided it can be obtained ;” but 
assert, over and again, their intention to hire 
slaves, if necessary. 

The above sapere were submitted to the Board, 
with an intimation that no action upon them was 
desired, on the ground that the correspondence 
ie oe thirteen years’ standing) is not yet com- 
pleted ! 

Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, moved the refer- 
ence of the subject to a special committee ; but 

his motion was overruled by a proposition of 
Chancellor Walworth, and the subject passed off | 
without action or discussion, with a remark of the 
Secretary’s report, as reported by the New York 
Evangelist, “That the mission are willing to do 
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re represented, the following propositions: — 

That the experience of past ages, and the dis- 
cussions of the present, have settled the following 
principles and facts : 

1. That the property-holding of mankind, dis- 
placing or vitiating marriage, parentage, wages, 
and every other relation and institution of society 
ordained by God, and substituting its property 
relation in its stead, is, in its nature, and to the 
extent of its practical influence and power in 8 
community, a complete contravention of God’s 
laws and man’s rights. 

2, That, therefore, voluntary slaveholding (and 
there is no other, the alleged exceptions being 
few and technical, not affecting the mass) is sim- 
ple violence, and its relation a relation of violence, 
resting no: on reason or Scripture, but on force. 

3. That therefore it must forever characterize 
the community which tolerates it, overriding and 
expelling whatever opposes it, and assimilating 
everything which falls in with it to itself. 

4. That therefore the planting of slaveholding 
churches must ultimately prove a damage to the 
tribe or nation where they are planted, sheltering 
the worst social violence and injustice beneath the 


of righteousness, which is the basis of the King- 
dom of God. ri $c 

5. That.we are driven, with the keenest regret, 
to the admission that the A. B.C. F. M. is now 
propagating a slaveholding Christianity, by plant- 
ing and sustaining slaveholding churches among 
the Choctaw and Cherokee Indians. 

6. That a boarding-school, where the manual 
labor is done in whole or in part by slaves, hired 
of their owners, where youth must infallibly im- 
bibe a contempt for labor and laborers, is calcu- 
lated to generate contempt for Christ himself, 
wre toiled at hand labor until near thirty years 
of age. 

7. That, after thirteen years’ correspondence on 
the subject of employing slaves to work at the 
mission-schools, the excuse for deferring action 
on the subject, on the ground that “the corres- 
pondence is unfinished,” can scarcely be serious. 

8, That since the missionary piety of a country 
is its most popular piety, and the American Board 
the most influential of American mission boards, 
gagging church sentiment wherever its masses 
meet; and since the subject of slaveholding and 
slave-hiring has been agitated in the Board, regu- 
larly, for the last eight years, at the most influ- 
ential points,-as to missionary opinion, in the 
whole country, to wit, at Philadelphia ; Norwich, 
Conn.; Rochester, N. Y.; Worcester, Maas.; 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; New Haven, Conn.; Buffalo, 
N.Y.; and Boston and Pittsfield, Mass.: the 
steady refusal of the Board to terminate slave- 
holding and slave-hiring in the mission churches 
and mission schools has exerted a most disas- 
trous influence to shelter and shield slaveholding 
in this country, and discourage and depress all 
effectual opposition to it, and efforts for its re- 
moval. 

9. And, finally, since Christ is enslaved in the 
person of every pious slave, and in view of the 
facts above detailed, showing the relation of 
American Christianity to American slavery—we 
would respectfully recommend to such American 
Christians as. may join in it, a day of national 
fasting, humiliation, and prayer, to be observed 
once each year, until this national curse shall 
cease. 
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KOSSUTH’S LETTER TO LORD PALMERSTON. 


Wipnnin, (Turxey,) Sept. 20. 

Your Excellency is, no doubt, already informed 
of the fall of my country, unhappy Hungary, 
assuredly worthy of a better fate. 

It was not prompted by the spirit of disorder, 
or the ambitious views of faction ; it was not a 
revolutionary leaning which induced my native 
country to accept the mortal struggle maintained 
so gloriously, and brought, by nefarious means, to 
so unfortunate an end. 

Hungary has desgyved from her kings the his- 
torical epithet of .“ generous nation,’ for she 








never allowed herself to be surpassed in loyalty 
. by ony! 


Nothing but the most revolting treachery, the 
most tyrannical oppression, and crvelties unheard 
of in the words of history—nothing but the in- 
fernal doom of annihilation to her national exist- 
ence, preserved through a thousand years, through 
adversities so numerous, were able to rouse her to 
oppose the fatal stroke aimed at her very life, to 
enable her to repulse the tyrannical assault of the 
ungrateful Hapsburghs, or to accept the struggle 
for life, honor, and liberty, forced upon her. 
And she has nobly fought that holy battle, in 
which with the aid of Almighty God she pre- 
vailed against Austria, whom we crushed to the 
earth, standing firm, even when attacked by the 
Russian giant, in the consciousness of justice, in 
our hope of God, and in our hope, my lord, in the 
generous feeling of your great and glorious na- 
tion, the natural supporter of justice and hu- 
manity throughout the world. But this is over; 
what tyranny began has been by treachery con- 
cluded: on all sides abandoned, my poor country 
has fallen, not through the overwhelming power 
.of two great empires, but by the faults, and I may 
say the treason, of her own gons. 

To these untoward events, I pray God that my 
unhappy country may be the only sacrifice, and 
that the true interests of peace, freedom, and 
civilization, through the world, may not be in- 
volved in our unhappy fate. 

Mr. Francis Pulsky, our diplomatic agent in 
London, has received ample information as to the 
cause of this sudden and unlooked-for change in 
the affairs of Hungary, and is instructed to com- 
municate it to your Excellency, if you are gra- 
ciously pleased to receive the same. It is not an- 
tipathy to Austria, though so well merited at the 
hands of every Hungarian, but a trae conviction 
which makes me say, that even Austria has lost 
far more by her victory, gained through Russian 
aid, than she would have lost in merited defeat 
through honorable arrangement. Fallen from 
her position of a first-rate Power, she has now for- 
feited her self-consistency, and has sunk into the 
obedient instrument of Russian ambition and of 
eo ag aw 

ussia only has gained at this sanguinar : 
she has extended and strengthened her ietaes 
in the east of Europe, and threatens already, in 
a fearful manner, with outstretching arms, ‘hot 
only the integrity, but the moral basis of the 
Turkish empire. 

May it please you, my lord, to allow me to com- 
municate to your Excellency a most revolting con- 
dition which the Turkish Government, at the sug- 
gestion of Russia, is about to impose upon us, 
poor homeless exiles. 

I, the Governor of unhappy Hungary, after 
having, I believe, asa good citizen and honest man, 
fylfilled to the last my duties to my country, had 
no choice left me between the repose of the grave 
and the inexpressible anguish of expatriation. 

Many of my brethren in misfortune had pre- 
ceded me on the Turkish territory. I followed 
thither, in the hope that I should be permitted to 

to England, and there, under the protection 
of the English people—a protection never yet de- 
nied to persecuted man—allowed to repose for 
awhile my wearied head on the hospitable shore of 
your happy island. 

But even with these views I would rather have 
surrendered myself tomy deadliest enemy, than to 
cause any difficulties to the Turkish Government, 
whose situation I well knew how to appreciate, 
and therefore did not intrude on the Turkish ter- 
ritories without previously inquiring whether [ 
and my companions in misfortune would be wil- 
lingly received, and the protection of the Sultan 
granted to us. 

We received the assurance that we were wel- 
come guests, and should enjoy the fall protection of 
his Majesty the Padisha, who would rather sacri- 
fice 50,000 men of his own subjects than allow one 
hair of our heads to be injured. 

It was only upon this assurance that we passed 
into the Turkish territory, and according to the 
generous assurance we were received and tended 
on our journey, received in Widden as the Sal- 
tan’s guests, and treated hospitably, during four 
weeks, whilst waiting from Constantinople further 
orders as to the continuation of our sad journey 
to some distant shore. 

Even the ambassadors of England and France, 
to whom I ventured in the name of humanity to 
appeal, were 80 kind as to assure me of their full 
sympathy. 
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become Mussulmans. And thus five thousand 
Christians are placed in the terrible alternative 
either of facing the scaffold or purchasing theic 
lives by abandoning their faith. So low is al- 
ready fallen the once mighty Turkey, that she 
can devise no other means to answer or evade the 
demands of Russia. 

Words fail me to qualify these astonishing sug- 
Serene such as never have been made yet to the 

allen chief of a generous nation, and could hardly 
have been expected in the 19th century. 

My answer does not admit of hesitation. Be- 
tween death and shame the choice can be neither 
dubious nor difficult. Governor of Hungary, and 
elected to that high place by the confidence of fif- 
teen millions of my countrymen, I know well 
what I owe to the honor of my country, even in 
exile, Even as a private individua!, I have an 
honorable path to pursue. Once Governor of a 
ae country—I leave no heritage to my chil- 

ren—they shall, at least, bear an unsullied 
name. God’s willbe done. I am prepared to die; 
but as I think this measure dishonorable and in- 
jurious to Turkey, whose interests I sincerely 
have at heart, and as I feel it a duty to save my 
companions in exile, if I can, from a degrading al- 
ternative, I have replied to the Grand Vizier in a 
conciliatory manner, and took also the liberty to 
apply to Sir Stratford Canning and General Au- 
pick for their generous aid against this tyrannic 
act. In fall reliance on the noble sentiments and 
generous principles of your Excellency, by which, 
as well as through your wisdom, you have se- 
cured the esteem of the civilized world, I trust to 
be excused in enclosing copies of my two letters to 
the Grand Vizier and Sir Stratford Canning. 

I am informed that the whole matter is a cabal 
against the ministry of Reschid Pasha, whose 
enemies would wish to force him to our extradi- 
tion in order to lower it in public estimation, and 
render impossible its continuance in office. It is 
certain that in the grand council held on the 9th 
and 10th of September, after a tumultuous de- 
bate, the majority of the council declared in favor 
of our extradition—the majority of the ministry 
against it. No decision was come to, in conse- 
quence of the altercation which took place; but, 
notwithstanding, the ministry thought fit to make 
us the revolting suggestion I have named. 

This mode of solving the difficulty would not, I 
am convinced, save the ministry, because a pro- 
tection only given, in contradiction of the Sul- 
tan’s generous feeling, at the priee of five thou-. 
sand Christians abandoning their faith, would be 
revolting to the whole Christian world, and prove 
hardly calculated to win sympathies for Turkey 
in the eventeof war with Russia, which, in the 
opinion of the most experienced Turkish states- 
men, is approaching fast. 

As tomy native country, Turkey does, I be- 
lieve, already feel the loss of the neglected op- 
portunity of having given to Hungary at least 
some moral help, to enable it to check the ad- 
vance of the common enemy. But it appears to 
me that it would be a very ill-advised mode of 
gaining Hungarian sympathy by sending me to 
an Austrian smffold, and forcing my unhappy 
companions to abjure their religion, or accept the 
same alternative. 

No friends to the Turkish Government would 
spring up from my blood, shed by her broken 
faith, but many deadly foes. My lord, your heart 
will, | am sure, excuse my having called your at- 
tention to our unhappy fate, since it has now as- 
sumed political importance. Abandoned in this 
unsocial land by the whole world, even the first 
duties of humanity give us no promise of pro- 
tection, unless, my lord, you and your generous 
nation come forward to protect us. 

What steps it may be expedient that you 
should take, what we have a right to expect from 
the well-known generosity of England, it would be 
hardly fitting for me to enter on. I place myown 
and my companions’ fate in your hands, my lord, 
and in the name of humanity throw myself under 
the protection of England. 

Time presses—our doom may in a few days be 
sealed. Allow me to make an humble personal 
request. [ama man, my lord, prepared to face 
the worst ; and I can die with a free look at Heaven, 


as [ have lived. But Iam also , 

‘wand; son, end Pano EN om 
my children, and my noble old mother, are wan- 
dering about Hungary. They will probably soon 
fall into the hands of those Austrians who delight 
in torturing even feeble women, and with whom 
the innocence of childhood is no protection against 
persecutions. I conjure your liency, in the 
name of the Most High, to put a stop to these cru- 
elties by your powerful mediation, and especially 
to accord to my wife and children an asylum on 
the soil of the generous English people. 

As to my poor—my loved and noble country— 
must she, too, perish forever? Shall she, unaided, 
abandoned to her fate, and unavenged, be doomed 
to annihilation by her tyrants? Will England, 
once her hope, not become her consolation ? 

The political interests of civilized Europe, so 
many weighty considerations respecting England 
herself, and chiefly the maintenance of the Otto- 
man Empire, are too intimately bound up with the 
existence of Hungary for me to lose all hope. My 
lord, may God the Almighty for many years 
shield you, that you may long protect the unfor- 
tunate, and live to be the guardian of the rights 
of freedom and humanity. I subscribe myself, 
with the most perfect respect and esteem, 

L. Kossuts. 
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Tue Frencuman Oversoarp.—We heard a 
good story the other day, of a Frenchman, who 
came very near committing involuntary suicide, 
by drowning himself in the Ohio. That classic 
stream has lately been very low, there only being 
sufficient water to permit the passage of very 
small-sized boats. On one of these a Frenchman, 
just arrived from La Belle France, and consequent- 
ly ignorant of manners and customs on Western 
steamboats, had taken passage from Pittsburgh to 
New Orleans. The water was very low, the 
stream very contracted, and the bars very fre- 
quent. Every few miles the boat would get hard 
aground on one of these impediments, while its 
passengers would be annoyed by the sight of more 
fortunate pedestrians wading from Kentucky to 
Ohio, or vice versa. One day the boat, as usual, 
struck on a bar, where she seemed likely to be a 
permanent fixture until the next spring freshet 
should float her off. After many expedients had 
been tried in vain to move her from her position, 
the pilot said to the passengers who were on the 
hurricane deck—“ Now, gentlemen, all run for- 
ward at once, and [ think she'll go over just as 
easy as falling off alog.” Accordingly, all start- 
ed off as if they were running for a wager, and 
our Frenchman, without exactly knowing why. 
but having an indistinct notion that something 
was wrong, not only followed their example, but 
soon outstripped the rest, Just at this moment 
some malicious individual called out “Jump! - 
jamp!” which words the Frenchman happened to 
understand. So, instead of stopping where the 
others did, to the astonishment of everybody he 
threw himself headlong into the river. A yawl 
was pom poet ete lowered, and the poor French- 
man was rescued from his perilous position, with- 
out having sustained any injury except a thorough 
oe and a good fright. As soon as he could 
speak, he said, with an expression of anger, which, 
taken in connection with his words, was rather 
ludicrous : 

“ Vat you mean by say ‘Jump, jump?’ You 
tell me to jump, and your damn boat no blew up 
at all, and I get one ducking for nothing, eh!” 


The papers are publishing the following Sta- 
tistics of French Literature: [t is calculated that 
from the ist of January, 1840, to the ist Au- 
gust, 1849, there were issued from the press in 
France 87,000 new works, volumes, and pamph- 
lets; 3,700 reprints of ancient literature, and 
French classic authors; and 4,000 translations 
from modern ne-third of the latter 
from the English, the German and the Spanish 
coming next in numbers, and the Portuguese and 
the Swedish languages having furnished the 
smallest contributions. Nine hundred dramatic 
authors are named of pieces produced on the 
stage, and afterwards published; 60 only of 
comedies and dramas not acted. Among the pnb- 
lished works are 200 on occult sciences, cabalism, 
chiromancy, necromancy, &c., and ‘75 volumes on 
heraldry and genealogy. Social scitnce, fourier- 
ism, communism, and socialism of all sects, count 
20,000 works of all sizes; 6,000 romances and 
novels ; and more than 800 works of travel. 


Two Dutchmen living opposite each other, 
who had for many years. in the habit of 
smoking by their d@or-sides in silence, at length 
broke forth in the following dialogue: 

“ What sort of wedder you tink it will be to 


neighbor ?” 
aoe oe twoor three hasty puffs, re- 


lies : 
; “We I don’t know; what sort of wedder you 
one per hat nettled 
e somewhat n : : 
- GI tink it will be such wedder as you tink it 
will be?” 4 Pea a : 


tye 
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THE TERMS. 


We again call the attention of our readers to the following 
extract from the “Terms” of the Era: . 

“Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 

two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars.” 

A subscriber sends us five dollars for three new subscri- 
bers, and thinks he carries out the spirit of the proposition. 
Undoubtedly. A postmaster, not a subscriber, also sends us 
three new subscribers on the same terms, presuming that we 
will not object. Certainly not. The only difference between 
these cases, and those in which subscribers pay their moneys 
to agents, is, that in the former the subscrivers secure to 
themselves the benefit of the commission. This does not 
interfere with our regular agents, but rather helps them, by 
multiplying our readers, and thus extending the field for 
their operations. 

We hope each subscriber, as his subscription runs out, 
will bear in mind that, by a little exertion, he may secure 
two new subscribers, and supply himself and them for five 
dollars. 


NN 
THE NATIONAL ERA. 


~ “WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 8, 1849. 














xtr We have just received through Mr. Farn- 
ham, bookseller on Pennsylvania Avenue, a large 
package of very valuable publications, which shall 
be duly noticed. 





itr The steamship Hibernia did not make her 
time this trip, so that our usual letters from Eu- 
rope did not reach us in season for this week’s 
paper. 

zp We are sure none of our readers will fail 
to read the touchingly beautiful letter from Kos- 
suth to Lord Palmerston, published on our first 
page. SAP 

tr Porrry.—On the outside and inside of 
this week’s paper the reader will find some real 
Poetry. 





i 


NOTICE. 


We hope none of our subscribers will overlook 
the very interesting Circular sent this week to 
them in each copy of the Erc. It concerns both 
them and the editor, and we shall feel greatly 


it, ag he did in writing it. Congress is approach- 
ing, and a great many additional subscribers may 
be had by suitable exertion. We prefer that 
subscriptions be made by the year, but subscrip- 
tions for half a year may be transmitted. As 
these will embrace about the period of the session 
of Congress, we have thought it unnecessary to 
issue any proposals for a session paper, especially 
as ample reports will appear in our regular issue 

We contemplate several improvements in our 
next volume, and shall commence it with a corps 
of invaluable contributors. Our Prospectus will 
soon appear, and such papers as may copy or no- 
tice it, will do us a favor that shall be remem- 
bered. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS EXPIRING AT No. 161. 


We send out this week the bills to the numer- 
ous subscribers whose terms expire at No. 151, as 
well as some others. We hope none will let 
them drop out, unnoticed, and suffer the time to 
go by without renewing. 


——»-— 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 


Last Monday, the Friend of Youth was mailed 
to all its subscribers. As a general desire pre- 
vails among our readers to see the paper, next 
week we shall enclose a specimen number in each 
copy of the Era. 

The paper on which the first number of the 
Friend of Youth is printed, is far inferior in qual- 
ity to what its editor intended, the lot ordered for 
it having failed to reach here in time. Hereafter, 
the subscribers may expect paper of the best 
quality. ; 

The Contents of the first number are as fol- 
lows : 

Tue Fine Fiaure.—Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth. 

Tue Danoer ov Ditogrpence.—T. 8. Arthur. 

To My'Sister—A Poem—Mrs. 8. M. Clark. 

Among the Selections, are— 

“Look up,” “Instructive Incident,” “The 
Mocking oe Reasoning,” “ The Lin- 
net and the ” &e. 

Epitoriat. — Saldatory, Forgiveness, Kossuth, 
World’s Peace Congress, The Last Time She Saw 
Her Child, Children Saved from Shipwreck, Judging 
from Appearances, An Incident and a Lesson, Cure 
for Headache, The Chinchilla, Morals of War, 
The Old Elm Tree, and The Motherless, the last 
two being Poems. 





- 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ The Music of the Wind” has melody in it, but 
it lacks definiteness of object. We fear we can- 
not find room for it. 

“ Hungary,” and two other pieces, from a young 
friend in Indiana, are characterized by a health- 
fal tone and some good thoughts, but the author, 
like ourselves, we apprehend, will find the steeps 
of Parnassus a little too steep to climb without the 
aid of wings. 

“ Ho! Freemen, Awake.”—Y our turn will come— 
be patient. 

“ Thoughts Suggested by the Separation of a Hus- 
band and Wife” —Cincinnati—will be published. 

“ Peace to the World” is too unequal to be pub- 
lished entire; but there are two stanzas which 
come to the point with downright earnestness : 

“ May the Farmers bear rule, 
Not Lawyers and Killers, 

Who destroy the foundation 
Of Liberty's Pillars. 

“ Make our Swords into Ploughs, 
Our Spears into Hooks, 

Tell our children that War 

f Is not taught in God’s books.” 

“ To Miss Alice Carey, The Dissatisfied.” 
appear soon, 

“ The Dying Wife to her Husband.””—D. 8S. Har- 
ris. On file for an early insertion. 

“ My Mary.”—D. M. J., Woodston,.N. J. It 
has been delayed longer than we had intended. 
It shall have a place very soon. 

“ Autumn Review,” and “ Ezultation,” thankfully 
received. 

“ The Beacon” —by D. C. Ellis—not forgotten. 

“Our Own Broad Land,’ still on file for insertion. 

“ An Admonition”—by, T. Wickersham—will 
be published. 

“ Novice Mother” will be out next week. 

Oriole’s favors are sure of a kind reception. 

“The Song of Freedom”—by J. Wales—will 
find a place. 

“ Tight”—by Charles List—next week. 

Other Poems under consideration. 


Beside these, we have on hand a large number 
of prose contributions, which will be attended to, 
as we find room. The communication from J. P., 
Wilmington, will receive attention next week. 

The various favors of Isaac Julian are not over- 
looked, — 


It shall 


Lerrer or Senator Cuase.—We shall make 
room next week for a manly letter of Senator 
Chase, which has lately been made the occasion 
of @ coarse, malignant tirade against him in the 
columns of the Cincinnati Gazette. 





Aspuction or Staves.—The newspapers re- 
port that slaves in large numbers are running 
off from the Eastern shore of Maryland, the soil 
of which is pretty well worn out. Lately a 
colored man named Frisbury 


| of Governments, have sprung up in every 


THE PRACE CONGRESS — CAPTIOUS OBJEC- 
TIONS. 2 


The Peace Congress 1a ‘lately held in Paris at- 
tracted the attention of Europe. It was attended 
by men who have already become historical char- 
acters, and its deliberations were characterized by 
moderation and wise philanthropy. The com- 
ments of the London and Paris papers upon its 
proceedings were, with some exceptions, highly re- 
spectful. A few ventured to scoff, but they were 
among those who scoff at all schemes for improv- 
ing the condition of man. 


manifested a commendable degree of interest 
the great cause for the promotion of which the 
Congress assembled, but the majority are indiffer- 
ent. Here and there an editor, wiser than man- 
kind generally, pities the “celebrities” that are 
amusing themselves with the amiable nonsense 
of peace-making, and very sagaciously remarks, 
thas as Sin is the mother of war, the only way to 
get rid of the progeny is, to strangle the parent. 
One of this class of gentlemen, who takes special 
delight in philosophizing upon the vanity of all 
movements intended to bring up Society to the 
full standard of a Christian civilization, conde- 
scends to remark of the Peace Convention, that 
“it was filled with celebrities ; but, alas! of those 
to whom celebrity was all—and ‘the influence of 
sober good sense, and a life of usefulness but lit- 
tle. Victor Hugo, the novelist; Lamartine, the 
half-mad poet; Cobden, the free trader; Elihu 
Burritt, the learned blacksmith ; President Ma- 
han, of Oberlin, and such like, constituted the life’ 
of the Convention. It is not strange, then, to find 
its work, practically, a most signal tailure.” 

It is to be deeply regretted that these unfortu- 
nate “celebrities” had not the benefit of the pres- 
ence of this wise man of the West, whose “ sober 
good sense” might have saved them from the ec- 
centricities of too much genius and learning. 

But, without attempting to compare with this 
Western Luminary the French hero of the greatest 
political revolution, and the English hero of the 
greatest commercial revolution of this century, 
we may venture a few remarks on the following 
paragraph, which presents a common objection to 
the Peace movement: 

“This Convention, and all other Conventions 
on this subject, fail utterly, for two very sufficient 
reasons. First—they do not strike at the cause 
at all, but only one of the effects of that cause. 
They would say to the river, ‘you must not run 
down hill’—forgetful that while the force of grav- 
itation lasts, it must run down hill. Whence 
comes these wars? From the /usts that war in 
your members. But what are these lusts? Hu- 
man desires, passions, interests—diverse, variant, 
opposite—rival—struggling, and aspiring. Wars 
spring from these violences and oppositions. To 
propose to talk and legislate mankind out of these 
passions and interests, is to do nothing else than 
to attempt the legislation of the tides and the 
storms.” 


The argument is, that as war springs from 
causes inherent in human nature, it can neither 
be mitigated nor prevented by any agencies which 
do not directly seek the removal of these causes: 
War is the effect of Sin—therefore it is useless to 
attempt to lessen or remove this effect, as it can 
only be reached through the correction or remo- 
val of its cause. 

It is obvious that the same objection appliés 
with equal force against all specific movements to 
reform social or political wrongs. Slavery is an 
effect of “lusts warring in the members—of human 
desires, passions, interests.” Intemperance is the 
consequence of the lust of stimulus. Imprison- 
ment for debt is the result of avarice and revenge. 
Agitation, discussion, conventions, legislation, 
with a view of remedying these effects, are use. 
less: they can be abated or removed only by 
striking at the cause, which is to be found in the 
unregulated lusts and passions of human nature! 

To carry out the objection in all its logical ap- 
plications, is to expose its groundlessness. Man 
is as depraved now, naturally; as he was in the 
days when the debtor could be enslaved, and the 


slave murdered at the will of his master. But 
there have been many great Improvements in 


governments, laws, and social systems, since that 
time. We may not be abie to legislate avarice 
and revenge out of the heart of an unfeeling cred- 
itor, but we may restrain their development. 
Each man in a community judges his neighbor, 
not by his own practice, but by his theoretical 
idea of right and wrong ; and the sum of such in- 
dividual judgments constitutes Public Opinion. 
In due time, this Opinion becomes embodied in 
the form of Law, which imposes its wholesome re- 
straints on the very men whose aggregate opin- 
ions originated it, but whose individual practices, 
at times, under the impulse of bad passions, would, 
if unrestrained, inflict the wrongs the Law was 
designed to prevent. In this way, there may be 
steady social progress, while individual men re- 
main imperfect, still subject to “dusts warring in 
their members.” In other words, the effects of 
Sin, so far as Society is concerned, may be abated, 
and, in some cases, may be prevented, though Sin 
still exists in the members of Society. No sensi- 
ble advocate of specific reform movements expects 
an immediate millennium as the result of his 
labors. 

Great social evils sometimes exist, not because 
there is not virtue énough in Society to remedy 
or mitigate them, but because that virtue is unor- 
ganized for efficient action, and not quickened and 
directed by. enlightened Opinion. Before the 
era of Temperance reform, Intemperance was pre- 
vailing to a fearful extent; it threatened ruin to 
every class of the community. The first Tem- 
perance reformers knew that it had its origin in 
the appetite for stimulus, and that a perfect cure 
could not be hoped for till man should be made 
perfect. But they saw, too, that fashion, social 
arrangements, ignorance of the fatal tendencies of 
moderate drinking, of the effects of intoxicating 
liquors on the human system, of its disastrous in- 
fluences in the production of poverty, crime, law- 
lessness and social weakness, were all contrib- 
uting to the aggravation of the evil. By enlight- 
ening the public, by alarming its fears, by arous- 
ing its conscience, and organizing its virtue in 
active opposition to Intemperance, they saw that, 
if they could not remedy it in every individual 
case, they would arrest its march as a national 
evil, make Temperance the rule, and Drunkep- 
nessa the rare exception. This was the specific 
object of the Temperance raform. But, had the 
principle of the objection now made to the Peace 
movement been acted upon in this country, had 
all efforts to remedy Intemperance been abstain- 
ed from as quixotic, because its cause was “lust” 
inherent in human nature, were would Ameri- 
can Society now have been? Wallowing in the 
mire of Drunkenness. For, the life of intense ex- 
citement characteristic of the American People, 
attended as it must be by periods of exhaustion, 
which craves relief from artificial stimulus, is 
fall of temptations to Intemperance. 

The same lusts “ war in the members” now 
which gave birth to the incessant wars that made 
the ancient world red with blood, and which subse- 
quently convulsed, Christendom for centuries. 
But, for a whole generation in this century, the 
Great Powers of Europe have been at peace. And 
who does not feel that the Public Opinion of the 
world is stronger now against the “ dread arbitra- 
ment of war” than ever it was before? Why is 
this? Have men become saints? Is Sin eradi- 
cated?, Has Human Nature lost its appetites, 
passions, interests? No—but Christianity has 
been humanizing mankind. Bloodshed is looked 
upon with more abhorrence—Life is held in 
higher regard than was formerly the case. Sci- 
ence, the arts, steam, the telegraph, have brought 
nations into closer fellowship, so that they under- 
stand each other better, sympathize with each 
other more. Commerce has multiplied and 


ell | strengthened between them ties of mutual inter- 
‘Shem ot free | 06h, which are 


forever silently, but’ powerfully 











ternational Controversies, by peaceful methods, 
is what might be expected. It is one form in which 
the Public Opinion of the world in favor of Peace 
seeks to make its voice potential. Such Conven- 
tions do not expect to call into instant being the 
day of Millennial Glory. They do not calculate 
upon legislating man out of his passions and in- 
terests, but they would ascertain whether his pas- 
sions may not be satisfied, and his interests ad- 
justed, by a less absurd and inhuman mode than 
that of War. They would inquire whether agen- 
cies not’ yet tried might ‘hot be put in operation 


ich would facilitate the settlement of diffi- 
Some of the newspapers in this country hay; culties sbetween nations, lessen the liabilities 


of collision, promote pacific dispositions. In all 
this, what is there visionary, what repugnant to 
“sober common sense?” Is it not worth while 
to labor for a general agreement among the na- 
tions of Europe to reduce each its war establish- 
ment? Is it not worth an effort to direct public 
opinion against the morality of granting loans for 
war purposes? Is it unreasonable to endeavor to 
induce Governments to bind themselves to refer 
their mutual controversies, in the first instance, 
always to friendly arbitration ? 

Certainly, in all these ways, and by linking na- 
tions together through the bonds a universal free 
trade and a universal system of cheap internation- 
al postage, and by periodical Congresses of the 
wise and great of all parts of the world, to consult 
on the great interests of Peace, much, very much 
may be done to hasten the day when the sword 
shall be beaten into a ploughshare, and the spear 
into a pruning-hook, and man shall no more war 
against his fellow-man. 





For the National Era. 


THERESA KOSSUTH. 


BY MARY IRVING, 








It is well known that the wife of Kossuth is included in 
the list of Austrian proscription. 

“My poor trae-hearted wife, my children, and my noble 
old mother, are wandering about Hungary. They will prob- 
ably soon fall into the hands of the Austrians.?’ 

Kossuth’s Letter to Lord Palmerston. 





God shield thee, helpless one, 

Poor wanderer in the haunts of heartless men— 
Hunted by hosts, and hopelessly alene, 

Thou lamb in the wolf’s den! 


Too well we know the eye 

That tracks thy footsteps in its vengeful claim; 
For Austria, in the wide world’s memory, 

Hath won a meed of shame! 


Hers was the hand to crush 
Italy’s bud of freedom long ago— 

And in the deepness of the dungeon hu h 
Her Silvio Pellico. 


Hers was the arm to grasp 

Him whom the nations never can forget— 
And chilling was the iron of her clasp 

On generous Lafayette. 


Now, on a patriot few 
That eye of fary in its lightning burns; 
To track the nobie-hearted and the true, 
That arm of terror turns. 


Tis not thy fearful crime 
That thou dost bear the blood of royalty— 
Like many a wanderer from clime to clime, 
Heir of his misery. 


Tis not that thon hast borne 
Treason in arms against a tyrant lord ; 

’Tis not that thy slight, fragile form hath worn 
The helmet or the sword. 


But thou—thy treason fell 
Is folded in thy deep affection’s truth; 
Thy only crime hath been, to love too well 
Thy own betrayed Kossuth! 


Ay! trusting woman’s heart 
Hath beat defiance to a tyrant’s wrath— 
And he hath lighted the avenging dart, 
To crush it in bis path! 


“ Bowed, but not broken-hearted,” 
With thy young children clinging to thy side, 
Thou wanderest o’er the scenes of days departed— 
Still—in a dauntless pride. 


And with that aged one, 

Whose trembling heart must share thy weight of wo; 
Who, in the valley of life’s setting sun, 

Followeth thee firm and slow. 


Oh! could our hearts but hope 
A glad deliverance into life for thee! 
Could we but bear thee on our wishes up 
From crushing Tyranny! 
Yet art thou proudly blest— 
Blest in the darkest gloom of destiny ; 
Thou hast the key unto the noblest breast 
That beats for Liberty! 


Over the ocean wave - 
We call thee, where the heart may throb its truth! 
Heaven spare thee to the “ bravest of the brave! ” 
Heaven guard thy own Kossuth! 


October 28, 1849. 


—~»—_—_ 


THE FREE DEMOCRACY OF VERMONT, 


A State Convention of the Free Democracy of 
Vermont was held at Montpelier on the 10th ult. 
Jefferson ‘Kidder was chosen President, and sev- 
eral Vice Presidents and Secretaries were elected. 

Mr. Stanbury, chairman of a committee to make 
nominations for a State Committee, reported the 
following : 

“Edward D. Barber of Middlebury, Stephen 
Smith of Weston, Homer W. Heaton of Montpe- 
lier, Asa O. Aldis of St. Albans, and Jefferson P. 
Kidder of Randolph. The report was accepted 
and adopted by the Convention.” 

Mr. Barber, from the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, reported a long series, which was adopted 
with great unanimity. We have room only for 
the following : 

“ Resolved, That Liberty is the equal birth- 
right of all mankind, without distinction of color 
or race. 

“ Resolved, That slavery is the highest outrage 
upon the rights of man and upon the principles 
on which the Government of this Republic is bas- 

ed, which can by any possibility exist. 

“ Resolved, That,in the opinion of this Conven- 
tion, Congress has the constitutional power to 
abolish slavery and the slave trade inthe District 
of Columbia, in American vessels on the high 
seas, in our national Territories, and in all places 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress ; and 
that we demand of the Federal Government to 
use, without delay, all its constitutional power to 
abolish slavery where it exists under its jurisdic- 
tion, and to prevent its extension beyond its pres- 
ent limits, to the end that this Government may 
be divorced from all support and sanction of this 
wrong, and we be absolved from all responsibility 
therefor. 

“ Resolved, That we demand a cheaper system 
of postage; the abolition of all unnecessary offi- 
ces and salaries; the election of postmasters and 
other civil officers, so far as may be practicable, 
by the people; a retrenchment of the expenses 
and patronage of the Federal Government; and 
that we recommend the grant to actual settlers of 
reasonable portions of the public lands at the cost 
of survey and trausfer. 

“ Resolved, That we will contend for the gen- 
eral principle of general and impartial over spe- 
cial and monopolizing legislation—for the strict 
accountability of all public functionaries and pub- 
‘lic institutions to the people or their representa- 
tives—for the restriction of corporate powers, 
their subjection to the control of the people, and 
placing proper barny upon them for the safety of 
individuals and the public—for the prompt re- 
moval of all abuses—for the education of all the 
children of the State—and for the adoption of all 
measures that are calculated to protect the rights 
of the individual, and promote the improvement 
and character of the whole people, 

“ Resolved, That, believing the question of sla- 
very, its extension and influence in the Govern- 
ment, to be the great and all-absorbing issue of 
the time, the Free Democracy of Vermont, reit- 
erating the conviction expressed on the 31st of 
May, that the questions of a national bank, an in- 
dependent treasury, and the distribution of the 
proceeds of the sales of Lee aed lands, have been 
settled by the people, hereby renew their pledge 
to resist every ae to revive them for partisan 
purposes, by disturbing the existing policy of the 
country in relation to them. 

“Resolved, That we are in favor of a tariff 
which will raise revenue sufficient to defray the 
expenses of the Government economically admin- 
istered, the interest accruing on the national debt 
and an annual instalment thereon, and that in ad- 

justing this tariff we ought so to discriminate be- 
tween our own productions and those of foreign 
countries as to afford ample encouragement to 
American labor. 


% Resolved, T ‘hat party of the Free Democ- 
racy is corp Di bea 7 cot bes the South, but that 
ee Coomieation, of the Nation, 
“ Recctonl, ‘That rap an rie of these PRINCI- 
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to consult upon the best means of settling In- 





proceedings, addressed by Judge Parker of Brad- 
ford, Judge Briggs of Richmond, Hon. Titus 
Hutchison of Woodstock, f.A.Stansbury of Bur- 
lington, Vilas, Bartlett, Cheney, Sampson, and 
others. 


THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATES IN NEW YORK. 


Messrs. Vail, Whitmore, Stevens, Chase, and 

other Democrats of Lockport, New York, under | 
date of October 10th, addressed to each of the 

State candidates of the Democracy the following 

questions: 

“We would therefore respectfully request your 
opinion— 

“Ist. As to the power of Congress to prohibit 

slavery in the territories belonging to the United 
States. 





“2d. As to the duty of Congress to prevent, by 
express law, the existence of slavery in the terri- 
tories acquired from Mexico. 
“3d. As to the propriety of Congress abolish- 
ing the slave trade in the District of Columbia 
immediately, and of abolishing slavery therein by 
proper and just laws.” 5 
Lev: S. Cuatrretp, the Hunker nominee fo 
the Attorney Generalship, in a letter, dated Oc- 
tober 22d, replies explicitly and manfully, as fol- 
lows : 
“Tn answer, I have to say that I have no doubt 
that Congress possesses full and plenary power to 
prohibit the introduction of slavery into the Territo- 
ries of the United States, and, in my opinion, it As the 
duty of Congress so to exercice that power as effectu- 
ally to prevent the existence of slavery therein ; that 
Congress, having exclusive legislative power in the 
District of Columbia, should take the necessary steps 
to abolish slavery and the slave trade therein at the 
earliest practicable period, consistent with justice and 
good faith. - It would be a source of supreme gratifi- 
cation to malto witness the last vestige of slavery ex- 
pelled frome the capital of this free Republic.” 

This reply is the more remarkable, as coming 
from one of the Hunker candidates. 

Bensamin WE cH, nominated by the Barnburn- 
ers as State Treasurer, and adopted by the Hunk- 
ers, replies, October 18th : 


‘T have no doubt that Congress possesses the 
power, under the Constitution, to prohibit slavery 
in the Territories of the United States ; and that 
it is its duty to prevent, by positive legislative en- 
actment, its introduction there. I also believe 
that Congress should relieve itself of all responsi- 
bility for the existence of slavery and the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, by the passage 
of proper and just laws. It is disgraceful to the 
Republic that human beings are bought and sold 
under the eyes of the representatives of a free 
people. 

“These opinions, you will permit me to add, 
are not those of the occasion which has elicited 
them. From the moment the question of slavery 
extension was first brought prominently before 
the American people, I have entertained and ear- 
nestly advocated these views; and I am happy in 
the belief that, with few exceptions, they are those 
of the Democrati¢ party of the State.” 

Henry S. Rannatt, nominated by the Barn- 
burners as Secretary of State, and adopted bythe 
Hunkers, replies, October 19th : 

“Tam of opinion that Congress has power to 
prohibit the introduction of slavery into Territo- 
ries belonging to the United States. To the 
second, that it is the duty of Congress to carry 
into effect the existing laws of Mexico, by pre- 
venting its extension into the Territories we have 
acquired from that Government. To the third, 
that Congress, having exclusive legislative power 
over the Distriet of Colnmbia, should take the ne- 
cessary steps to abolish slavery and theslave trade 
therein at the earliest practicable period consist- 
ent with justice and good faith.” 

AexaNDER CaMPBELL, nominated by the Barn- 
burners for the office of State Engineer, and adopt- 
ed by the Hunkers, replies, October 17th: 

“ ist. I believe that Congress has the constitu- 
tional power to prohibit slavery in the Territo- 
ries belonging to the United States. 

“ od. I consider it the duty of Congress to exer- 
cise such power, and by legal enactment exclude 
slavery forever from the territories acquired from 
Mexico. 

“3d. The passage of laws by Congress for the 
immediate prohibition of the slave trade, and, at 
the earliest practicable moment, the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, are, in my 
opinion, measures demanded by every considera- 
tion of justice and national honor.” 

Darius Crark, Hunker candidate for the office 


of State Prison Inspector, replies, October 15th : 

“The opnstitutional question which you pro- 
pose, I do not feel myself competent to answer. I 
am opposed to the extension of slavery, in any and 
every form. We ail agree that the Territories 
recently acquired from Mexico are free, and I believe 
that if Congress has no constitutional power to keep 
them free, that the Constitution is defective, I cannot 
for a moment doubt; but (to say the least) that it 
is the duty of Congress or the legislative branch 
of Government, as well as the executive branch, 
to keep those Territories free ; and I believe that 
all and every effort to introduce slavery into the 
Territories should be put down, and I cannot 
doubt but there is constitutional power sufficient 
for this. 

“Asit regards slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, my opinion is, that if Congress has the 
constitutional power to abolish slavery or the slave 
trade there, that it should do so. The constitu- 
tional question now, I will not decide. Were Ia 
candidate for Congress, I mould decide. Congress 
itself is the proper and best tribunal, and with 
their decision I must be content.” 

We have not seen the answers of the other can- 
didates. The Utica Observer is extremely indig- 
nant at the conduct of the candidates in deigning 
to reply to these interrogatories. 


THE COLORED POPULATION IN CANADA. 


It is estimated by some that the colored popula- 
tion of Canada is from ten to fifteen thousand: 
The African Repository of January last gives the 
following table, copied from a census taken a year 








before : 

Districts. Males. Females. 
Bathurst - - - 6 - - 
Brock - - - 108 - - 97 
Colborne - ~ oi: So - - 23 
Dalhousie - - . 4 - - 14 
Eastern” - - - 28 - - 27 
Gore . - - 417 - - .31l 
Home - - - 409 - - 463 
Huron - - « . 42 - -. 35 
Johnstown . ae - - 7 
London - - - 374 - - 106 
Midland - - a BG - - 25 
New Castle - - 46 ~ - 65 
Niagara - - ~- 413 - = 392 
Ottawa - ~ - 11 - - 12 
Prince Edward - AS | - - 15 
Simcoe - - - 183 - «= 47a 
Talbot . « «46 - - 38 
Victoria - - - 16 - aC 
Wellington - - 241 “ - 194 
Western - - - 557 Perera 05) 

Total - - 3,108 . - 2,463 
3,108 
Total of bothsexes - - - 5,571 


The fact that the larger portion of the emigra- 
tion from the slave States consists of male slaves, 
accounts for the great excess in the table above 
of males over females. The Repository, after pub- 
lishing the above table, subjoins the following re- 
marks: 


“This extract from the census of 1847 has 
been obtained for us by a friend, at the proper 
office in Montreal. The officer who furnished 
it, adds, in reply to our questions, ‘I shouldsay, 
from general obsevation, that, deducting one-fifth 
for children under ten years of age, three-fourths 
of the remainder are natives of the United 
States. ” . 

Three-fourths would be 3,342, and of these 


probably 3,000 have escaped from slavery. This 
certainly falls far below the usual estimates. 


NEGRO MECHANICS. 


A meeting of the journeymen mechanics of the 
town of Petersburg, Virginia, was held on the 
20th ultimo, the object of which was to oppose the 
competition brought about by the employment of 
Negro Mechanics. We copy from the ican 
the cal! preamble and resolutions, which 
pa tees at the meeting, and ordered to be 
pu : 





, and 
‘slave in 


onest 
that we put, esteem and maintain ourselves 
a ditnet set, and not asec of the Negro. 
Resolved, ist. That we regard the teaching of 
any negro any branch of the mechanic arts, as 
prejudicial to the interests and injurious to the 
morals of the laboring whiteman. = 


PLES we have come | and that we here- | “92. ‘That we, whose names are here = 
by pi ourselves to no man who is not wk will adt' Geek foc un mel as man 
Shavit TL fon, | ake # Regre into eye, , for the purpose of 

| teaching said negro any branch of the mechanic 


¢ 





wih ay eapbyer sslng bh oo aliwe ete 


‘number of slaves increases beyond the point of 


business, provided they be not purchased or pro- 
vided in any way subsequent to this time. 

“4, That we form ourselves into a society, for 
our rights, as stated in the preamble. Signed by | 
the Committee.” 

A striking illustration of the inevitable an- 
tagonism between Slave Labor and Free—an an- 
tagonism that will become more mischievous as the 


profitable employmentin agriculture. These free 
mechanics see that the owners of slave mechanics 
can under-work them, and they feel, too, that the 
employment of slaves in this character degrades 
the mechanical arts in public estimation. Where- 
ever they are numerous enough, they will un- 
doubtedly succeed in preventing slaves from be- 
ing thus employed, and the result will be, that, 
when the Southwestern markets are closed, slave 
labor will become so worthless that emancipation 
will be unavoidable. In other sections, where the 
free mechanics are too few to contend successful- 
ly against the owners of slaves, they will be driven 
out, slaves will be educated in the mechanic arts, 
and in time become too intelligent to be held in 
slavery. 





For the National Era. 


ON PARTING WITH A POET. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 
All the sweet summer that is gone, 
Two paths I sighed to mark— 
One brightly leading up and on, 
One downward to the dark. 





No prophecy enwrapped my heart, 
No Vala’s gifts were mine, 

Yet knew [ that our paths must part, 
The loftier one be thine. 





For not a soul inspiredly thrills, 
Whose wing shall not be free 
To sweep across the eternal bills, 

Like winds across the sea. 


And while thought’s summits are o’erapread 
With rose and amaranth bowers, 

Young Love sits watching for thy tread, 
Her white arms full of flowers. 

While I, the Jast vain yearning stilled, 
That vexed me all too long, 

Essay with my poor hands to build 
The silvery walls of song. 

Still through the nights of wild unrest 
That softer joyance bars, 

Winding about my vacant breast 
The tresses of the stars. 


While at the base of heights sublime, 
Dim thoughts forevermore 
Lie moaning like the waves of time 


Along the immortal shore, 
2 yee 


A RETROGRADE CIVILIZATION. 


Slavery in other countries has generally yield- 
ed before the power of an advancing Civilization ; 
but in some sections of this country we fear that 
Civilization is gradually yielding before the pow- 
er of Slavery. In England, the elevating influ- 
ences of Knowledge, and the propriety of its dis- 
semination among the masses, are no longer ques- 
tioned, except by the few who hold that the best 
way to keep the People from doing mischief is to 
put their eyes out. In the free States of this 
Union the man who should advocate the expe- 
diency of restricting the education of the poor, on 
the ground that Knowledge was not the mother 
or nurse of Liberty, would be looked at as a cu- 
riosity, fit to be carried about the country for ex- 
hibition in a menagerie. But, it seems that such 
creatures may live in certain parts of the South 
without exciting any wonderment. The Charles- 
ton Mercury thus approvingly notices the appear- 
ance of one of them— 

“ FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 


“ Among the articles of the last number of the 
Southern Review, there is one to which we would 
direct special attention, for it is pleasant in these 
days of reform to find a hearty and intelligent 
vindication of any of our old ways. The article 
to which we refer is an examination of the pres- 
ent Free School System and its improvements. It 
is written by one who has evidently had a large 
parish experience, and is, as to style, an admira- 
ble specimen of educated and well-bred English. 


“ But it is not so much with its literary merit | 


pon hina tewe-te-de— Phe gencral prepositions laid | 


down by the writers are, as to the class of people 
for whom the Free School System has been con- 
trived—that all that the State should be expected 
to give is elementary instruction in reading, writ- | 
ing, and arithmetic—that even this is more than | 
most of the scholars seem disposed to acquire— | 
that knowledgeis neither the mother nor the nurse | 
of Liberty—and that any effort to acquire ahigh- 
er study, any attempt to develop the qualities of 
the man, on some grand philosophical system, 
would only introduce perplexed questions of the 
relative rights and duties of the State, and re- 
quire the State to compel the citizen to do his 
part, in order that she may effectually perform 
hers. It is impossible to follow his demonstration 
of these positions, or his very able examination of 
the practical working of the present system.” 

There is not much danger that the poor people 
of South Carolina will suffer frem a plethora of 
science. Where men exercise political rights, it 
is certainly important that they should know 
something more than the art of spelling a, b, and 
making pothooks. Knowledge, if not the parent 
of Liberty to them, is its nurse. The more in- 
telligent they are, the less liable to the imposi- 
tions of quacks, the less amenable to the rule of 
demagogues. As they may be called upon to de- 
cide by their ballot questions of constitutional 
right, of political reform, of financial policy, the 
necessity of training the youth of the country to 
think, will hardly be questioned. It will do them 
no harm, when they may be required to take up 
arms on account of a diplomatic difficulty with 
France, or a territorial conflict with Britain 
about the right of way across the Isthmus, to 
know in what hemisphere Napoleon plays his 
pranks, or where away lies Nicaragua, and what 
may be the origin and relations of this little 
State. 

But, the case may be different in South Caro- 
lina. The slaves save so much time to their 
masters that these have leisure to regulate public 
affiair’ without the aid of the poorer people, the 
great majority of whom are kindly exempted from 
the responsibility of voting on afy National 
question, or even for State offices. It is not for 
them to vote on political questions, or to vote at 
all. To educate them in anything more than the 
rudiments would be unwise, as it might make 
them discontented, and introduce “perplexed 
questions” about “ relative rights and duties!” 
The writer in the Southern Review, while he de- 
nounces the policy of giving Knowledge to the’ 
masses beyond the mere rudiments, would hardly 
be willing so to restrict the class of slaveholders. 
Born to rule, of course, they require Knowledge; 
while, on the other hand, ignorance is the mother 
of submission. 

The disastrous influences of the slave system 
on the white men of the slave States, unable to 
hold slaves, are not yet fully comprehended by its 
opponents. 





A Stave Case took place latelyin Cass county, 
Michigan, which produced much excitement. 
Some kidnappers from Kentucky broke into the 
house of a colored man, at night, and attempted 
to carry off a colored woman, with her three chil- 
dren, on the pretext that she was a slave. The 
neighbors were aroused, followed the kidnappers, 
rescued the captives, and all were then arrested. 
The court, on the failure of the kidnappers to 
produce any evidence of ownership, discharged 
the woman and her children. Some indications 
were made on the part of the kidnappers to seize 
them, but peace was at last enforced, and they 
were held to bail in the sum of $1,000, on a suit 
for false imprisonment. 

Such scenes are becoming more and more fre- 
quent, and they are just what might have been 
anticipated when the Supreme Court decided that 
slave-owners have the right to seize their slaves 
and bear them off without legal process, in what- 
ever State they find them. All the States have 
laws against kidnapping, and the usual legal secu- 
rities provided for the protection of personal 
rights. Of course, when any person is forcibly 
seized, bound, and attempted to be carried off, 
State sovereignty steps in forthwith, and claims 
the right to determine whether the person seized 
be @ free citizen or not; and where legal process 
is too tardy, the People interpose. The result in 
many cases must be, violent collision, mobs, and 





bloodshed. 


‘| fornia. 


ag THE PROCESS, 

‘We have again and again called the atten- 
tion of our readers to the numerous modes in 
which slavery men, having baffled all attempts in 
Congress to bestow on California the boon of the 
Ordinance of 1787, have since been busily em- 
ployed in organizing a Slavery Party, so as to en- 
force silence in its new Constitution on the great 
Question. One mode of procedure we have 
not noted—that is, the false reports sent from de- 
signing men in this country to be’irculated among 
the settlers on the Pacific coast, designed to pre- 
judice them against the Free Soil Party, and 
make them believe that upon their anarchical poli- 
cy rests the biame of the defeat of all the projects 
for a Territorial Government. We find in the Alta 
California @ letter dated Wasuincton, April 16, 
1849, which is very much in the style of Truman 
Smith, but emanating, as we should infer from the 
last paragraph of the extract we make, from some 
Hunker Democrat. We beg particular attention 
to the following extract. It casts additional light 
upon the deep laid scheme for making California 
a Slave State. It is a significant fact that the 
Alta California publishes the letter without dis- 
senting from a representation which it should 
have known to be false, and injurious to a class of 
representatives who distinguished themselves by 
a zealous effort to secure a government for Cali- 


“The failure of the late Congress to establish 
a territorial government in California, of some 
sort, to protect American citizens who have gone 
and are going there, from depredation and out- 
rage, is justly exciting an unappeasable feeling of 
indignation throughout the States. The mere 








neeé in all its branches, having stereotyped many 
standard works, and employing on an average 125 
to 130 hands. 

We have no room for further details. Large 
as this business is in Cincinnati, it must stil] 
says the Gazette, increase yearly ; “for the ele- 
ments of demand are growing rapidly all the 
time, and the city is unquestionably the centre of 
supply.” 


CINCINNATI CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cincinnati, November 1, 1849, 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

In behalf of all your friends here, I thank you 
most heartily for the manly and vigorous tone in 
which you have spoken, in the last Era, on the 
California question. You are not too easily alarm- 
ed, nor is the danger imaginary. The organs and 
leaders of both parties here, fearful of endanger- 
ing the harmony of their parties by insisting upon 





| the application of the Anti-Slavery Proviso to the 


new States, keep a most ominous silence upon the 
subject. The Whigs are too much engaged in 
abusing Senator Chase and the “ Free Soil fanat- 
icism,” and the Democrats in striving to regain 
their political ascendency and the spoils of office 
to guard, with any vigilance, the interests of 
Freedom. 

Your charges against the political and religious 
Press in the North are not a particle too sweep. 
ing. As for our own city, I can affirm, with per- 
fect truth, that we have not among us one print 
which maintains anything like a high-toned, un- 
compromising, consistent, persevering resistance 
to the encroachments of the Slave Power, in 





failure of any public measure has never before 
called out s0 common nor so excited expressions 
of the popular sentiment, as the neglect, in this 
instance, of a factious and time-serving Congress, 
to extend the jurisdiction of the American con- 
stitution and Jaws to the people of the newly 
acquired territories. You nor your readers can- 
not be ignorant of the men nor of the causes that 
have most prominently contributed to produce 
this deplorable result. The canses were an un- 
timely and insincere agitation of the slavery 
question, and a wicked desire to exasperate the 
South and weaken the bonds of union among the 
States; and the men are the demagogues who 
have heretofore been notorious for their abject 
and disgraceful humiliation at the shrine of 
Southern power, but who, treacherous by instinct 
and by calculation, have since joined hands and 
fortunes with the abolitionists, and are now fan- 
ning embers, which, there is too much reason to 
fear, may wrap in dreadful conflagration the 
richest and costliest temple which freedom has 
yet erected on earth. 

“T am no slavery propagandist. As a Northern 
man, I would be opposed to the introduction or 
even toleration of slavery in any State or Terri- 
tory in which I might live. But! can see no good, 
but much of evil, in the pertinacity with which 
designing men force upon Congress a worse than 
useless and inoperative abstraction, like that of 
the Wilmot Proviso.’ If that measure ever had 
any practical importance, that importance has 
long since ceased to exist. The character of the 
emigration to California—the large preponder- 
ance of Northerners—has settled the question 
more surely than a whole library of statutes could 
do, no matter how carefully prepared or how 
strongly written. It is, then, but little less than 
treason to the country to insist upon thrusting 
that measure into every bill to establish a govern- 
ment for your people, when the effect can only be 
to peril and finally defeat its passage. This is 
the view of the question which candid men of all 
parties are beginning to take, and it is not too 
much to predict, that unless the authors and ad- 
vocates of the Proviso cease their fanatical and in- 
cendiary efforts, the execrations of their fellow 
men will follow them while living, and blacken 
their memories when dead. 

“ But while we are holding up to deserved odium 
and disgrace the class of men who have defeated a 
territorial government for California, we should 
not forget those who have been the fast friends of 
every measure which had that great object in 
view. Among those who especially deserve the 
thanks of the people of California, and of the 
whole Union, for their patriotic efforts, in the 
face of unprecedented abolition clamor and abuse, 
are Senators Dickinson, of New York, Douglass 
and Breese of Illinois, Hannegan and Bright of 
Indiana, and Allen of Ohio.” 


—_———_—_———_ 


CANADIAN ANNEXATION. 


A large and handsome journal, styled “ The In- 
dependent,” has been started at Toronto, to advo- 
cate the cause of the peaceful separation of the 
Canadas from Britain, and their annexation to 
this country. It seems to have no doubt of meet- 
ing a warm reception by the thirty sovereign 
States of this Union, but various preliminaries, 
it says, must be satisfactorily adjusted. The fol- 
lowing extract will show some of the calculations 
of our neighbors : s 

“The British Provinces have many and great 
advantages to confer upon the Union, for which 
they are justly entitled to a fair equivalent, and 
which must not be thrown away. 

“ Among these, we may briefly enumerate the 
following, namely : the acquisition of our custom- 
house revenue, which may be estimated at least at 
$2,000,000 per annum; the saving of $600,000 a 
year, for the revenue and custom-house service 
from Chicago to Maine; the closing up of more 
than a thousand miles of frontier on the North; 
the free navigation of the great Lakes and the 
St..Lawrence, thereby giving to the American 
Union the entire control of the most magnificent 
system of internal navigation, extending through 
the heart of the North American Continent from 
the Gulf of Mexico on the south, to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence on the north ; and an extended mar- 
ket for their surplus manufactures. We have, 
beside, the valuable fisheries of the Lower Prov- 
inces, and an almost inexhaustible supply of pine, 
oak, and walnut lumber, to offer the ship-builders 
and manufacturers of the Union. To all these 
may be added our wild lands, many of them val- 
uable for their minerals if properiy developed. 
To such a Confederation as the United States, we 
conceive tha’ these advantages are invaluable— 
worth far more than the cost of the Mexican war, 
estimated at a hundred millions of dollars. As 
regards Canada, her debt of $25,000,000, for 
which we are at present unable to provide the in- 
terest, must, like that of Texas, be assumed, and 
at least $25,000,000 or $30,000,000 thrown into 
the bargain, to enable us to build an extended 
system of railways from Quebec to Windsor.” 


ELECTION OF SENATOR IN ILLINOIS. 


General Shields has been elected United States 
Senator from Illinois. The vote in the Legisla- 
ture stood—for Shields, 72; for Cyrus Edwards, 
21. Inthe previous caucus, General Shields was 
nominated only on the 21st ballot, over Judge 
Breese, his opponent. 

-Aencral Shields stands openly committed to the 
Wilmot Proviso. 
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THE BOOK TRADE OF CINCINNATI. 


The Cincinnati Gazette has quite an elaborate 
article on the Book Trade of Cincinnati, from 
which we gather a few of the most important 
items, so that our readers may form some idea of 
the enterprise of the greatest city of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

The value of the Trade is estimated at a mil- 
lion of dollars ® year. There are some thirty 
bookstores in the city, eight or ten of them invest- 
ing quite heavy capitals in this business, and 
three or four of them are what would be called 
large establishments in most of the Eastern cities. 
The business is not confined to sales of books im- 
ported from the East; much is done in the manu- 
facture of books throughout; a large portion con- 
sisting of stereotyped school books and standard 
works, the plates of which are made jn Cincin- 
nati. There are three stereotyping establish- 
ments, one of which employs from fifteen to twen- 
ty hands. The first power-press in the city was 
put up in the city in 1834 ; there are now twenty. 
nine, fifteen of which are employed chiefly on 
book work. Six are moved by water-power, the 
rest, for the most part, by steam. There are ten 
binderies, three or four of which are large con- 
cerns. The largest publishing houses are, the 
‘Methodist Book Concern, J. A. & U. P. James, 
Henry W. Derby & Co, and W. B. Smith & Co. 
The average annual business of some of these is 
not less than from $125,000 to $175,000 each, 
Smith & Co, employ near 100 hands, issue an- 
nually from 600,000 to 700,000 school books a 
year, send 100,000 every year to the East, and 

ve duplicate plates in New York, of their most 

elebrated publications, from which large editions 
are issued to meet the demands of the middle 
States, J. A. & U.P. James carry on the busi- 








Church or State. Some we have, which now and 
then let off a squib at Calhoun & Co., or mildly 
express a dissent from some of the w/tra positions 
of Southern statesmen, or assure their readers 
that the question is settled, and we shall have no 
more slave territory—the danger is past. But the 
majority of them are bound, hand and feet, to 
Party or Sect. I will not say that they intend to 
be pro-slavery, in the strict sense of that term, but 
whenever the supposed interests of their cherish- 
ed organization come in direct conflict with a rigid 
adherence to Anti-Slavery principle, the latter 
must yield. There never was a time when an 
Anti-Slavery party was more needed than at the 
present. There can be little doubt, if any, that 
the application of the Proviso to the new States 
will be entirely waived by the leaders of both of 
the great parties. The only safety will be in the 
unfaltering stand which the constituents of the 
Free-Soilers in Congress expect them to take. | 
cannot believe that our friends in either House 
will yield an inch in the coming struggle. I am 
as much in favor of giving the people of Califor. 
nia and New Mexico a good government, as any 
one. The Free-Soilers sought to do so last winter, 
and the slaveholders alone are responsible for the 
defeat of the Territorial Bill. But if the existence 
of Slavery is not expressly prohibited in the new 
Constitutions, let them go without governments 
another year, or a dozen years. There let us take 
our stand, whatever other parties may do, and, 
come what may, stand there immovable to the 
last. Our Representatives have been chosen for 
the express purpose of carrying out these views 

and I hope and trust that, feeling the interests of 
Liberty paramount to all others, they will make 
no unmanly concessions to the Slave Power. 

The organs of the other parties are flattering 
themselves, or trying to delude the People, with 
the idea that “Free-Soilism” is “ going down”— 
as if the fluctuations, the temporary unions and 
disunions, the partial reverses of the Free Soil 
organizations in a few of the States, could stop 
the progress of a cause founded in such immutable 
and indestructible principles as ours. The Cin- 
cinnati Gazette thinks, that when California is re- 
ceived into the Union, the great “ bone of conten- 
tion” will be taken away, and nothing left to 
quarrel about, except, perhaps, the abolition of 
Slavery in the District, and the agitation will soon 
cease, and the Reserve return to its former Whig 
allegiance. Vain hope! The Washington cor- 
respondent of the Baltimore Sun, also, wonders 
what the Free-Soilers can find, to raise an excite- 
ment in Congress the coming session. They will 
soon learn. With the attempt, by two powerful 
parties, to admit the new States upon the Cass 
Platform, meeting us as the first issue—the Slave 
Trade and Slavery yet existing in the National 
Capital—the Internal Slave Trade to be abol- 
ished—the old policy of giving two-thirds of 
the offices of the nation to the privileged class of 
120,000 slaveholders still continued—and the Su- 
preme Judiciary yet in its interest—and, in fact, 
the influence of the Government thrown in favor 
of the Slaveholding Interest, wherever it can be 
affected, as truly as under Tyler or Polk—are we 
to be told that the Anti-Slavery organization is 
dying away? ‘These men only exhibit their ig- 
norance of the principles and aims of our party. 
The same song has been sung from the time the 
Liberty party first appeared. Ten years ago, the 
New York Observer told us that Abolition was 
evidently waning; that intelligent men, North 
and South, were fast adopting the Colonization 
scheme, which would, no doubt, in a few years, be 
patronized by the State and National Govern- 
ments, and become the popular remedy for Sla- 
very. The Liberty party, a little handful, as it 
were, just rising into notice, it “laughed to scorn.” 
What its prophecies are worth, time has shown. 
A few years more will convince the most incredu- 
lous that the Free Soil sentiment and the Free 
Soil party, waxing stronger and stronger, live in 
undiminished and undecaying vigor. 

The vote in all the counties in this State, ex- 
cept two, for and against a convention to revise 
the Constitution, is as follows: 

Foraconvention - - - - - - 

Against a convention - - - - - 50,927 
A majority of all the votes cast for Representa 
tives was made necessary to call a convention 
The whole number of this class was 229,284; of 
which, a majority is 114.643. It will be seen that 
this leaves a majority of 26,583 in favor of a con- 
vention. The next session of the Legislature will 
make necessary provisions for calling the conven- 
tion. 

The statements in my last letter, as to the 
strength of parties in the approaching session of 
the Legislature, cannot be made more definite at 
present. Each party tries to make the case as 
favorable as possible for its own side, and the 
Democrats claim a majority upon joint ballot; but 
Iam yet of the opinion that our friends will again 
hold the “ balance of power ” sufficient to contro! 
the excesses of either party. The Hamilton 
County case will again be a source of discord. 
The Democratic candidates have the certificates, 
but the Whigs will again try to obtain their seats 
It is a matter of regret, that the bill for repealing 
that part of the Apportionment law relating to 
Hamilton county was not passed at the last ses- 
sion. It would have saved much unnecessary 
trouble and contention this fall. A motion was to 
have been brought before the Common Pleas 
Court, this week, and argued, for the removal of 
C. C. Roll, the -clerk, for “violating,” as the 
Whigs say, ‘“‘his oath of office” As his act, in 
giving certificates, is not in the usualline of his 
duties as clerk of the Court, it is a doubtful ques- 
tion whether it comes fairly within the jurisdiction 
of the Judges to inquire into it. The case has 
been deferred for the present, and I am informed 
may possibly not be prosecuted at all. 

The St. Louis and Memphis Railroad Conven- 
tions are likely to end in smoke. Enterprises of 
this nature are not to be accomplished by assem- 
blages of speech-making, intriguing politicians. 
Mr. Whitney’s project bids as fair as any yet to 
gain the public favor, in despite of all opposition. 
That persevering gentleman was among us, !w0 
weeks since, and gave an interesting lecture, ex- 

Janatory of his views. The railroad mania 
seems to be spreading in this State and Indiana. 
Some of those projected will prove failures, but 
several now in progress will, in a few years, be- 

come great channels of trade and commerce be- 
tween the East and West. In another letter ! 
shall endeavor to give your readers a clear and 
connected account of the various railroads in pro- 
gress or in contemplation in the “Great West. 

Yours, Pp. 











An Arotocy—When John Clark (Lord Eldon) 
was at the bar, he was remarkable for the s@”s- 
froid with which he treated Judges. On one 00 
casion, a junior counsel, on hearing their Lorde’ 
give judgment against his client, exclaimed ne 
“he was surprised at such a decision” Thiswa 
construed into contempt of court, and he was = 
dered to attend at the bar next morning. “sore 
of the consequences, he consulted his frien “* 
Clark, who told him to be perfectly S yeaa d 
he would apologize for him ins way 0% on 
avert any unpleasant result. ‘According A — 
the name of the delinquent was called, pe 1: “I 
and coolly addressed the assembled tribe Pi 
am very sorry, my Lords, that my oe, (paint 
has so far forgot himself as to treat your iy pen 
ble bench with disrespect; he is extremely I” 
itent, and you will kindly ascribe his uainter aes 
insult to his ignorance. You must 90 a sur- 
that itdid originate in that. He said he was" 
prised at the decision of your Lordships’ = 


! been ignorant of what takes 
sas ha ae court every day, hed he known yo 


court every 
but half as long as I ccing he would not be 
surprised at anything you did!” 
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ANOTHER THEORY IN REGARD TO CHOLERA. 


Our foreign correspondence contained a brief 
notice, lately, of a new theory concerning the 
cause of cholera. Two or three members of ® 
committee appointed by the British Medical Chi- 
rurgical Society, for the microscopic observation 
of subjects connected with the cholera, detected a 
peculiar kind of animalculw in the rice-water dis- 
charges of patients ; and further examination #- 
vealed the presence of precisely similar bodies in 
the water of districts specially afflicted with the 
disease. ‘The observations were repeated fre- 
quently, and, it is said, with the same results. 

Here was ground for anew theory; and Dr. 
William Budd, of the Bristol Infirmary, some- 
what hastily, we think, has announced the fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

“1, That the cause of malignant cholera is a 
living organism of distinct species. 

“2. That this organism, which seems to be of 
the fungus tribe, is taken, by the act of swallow- 
ing, into the intestinal canal, and there becdmes 
infinitely multiplied by the self-propagation which 
is characteristic of living beings. 

“3. That the presence and propagation of these 
organisms in the intestinal canal, and the action 
they there exert, are the cause of the peculiar 
flux, which is characteristic of malignant cholera, 
and which, taken with its consequences, immedi- 
ate and remote, constitutes the disease. 

“4. That the new organisms are developed 
only in the human intestines. 

“5. That these organisms are disseminated 
through society ; first, in the air, in the form of 
impalpable particles; 2d, in contact with articles 
of food; and 3d, and principally, in the drinking- 
water of infected places. 

“6,.That these organisms may probably be 
preserved for a long time in the air with their 
powers unimpaired ; but that in water, which is 
doubtless the chief vehicle for their diffusion, 
they soon undergo decay, and, moreover, sharing 
in this the common fate of their tribe, become the 
prey of beings of a higher order.” 

Doubtless the observations of these gentlemen 
are very curious, and warrant further inquiry ; 
but they are far from affording sufficient founda- 
tion for conclusions so broad and positive. Much 
remains to be determined before these can be re- 
lied upon. For example, might not similar or- 
ganisms be detected in the discharges in ordinary 
cases of diarrhea or cholera morbus? Is it not 
possible that their presence in the water of the 
infected districts is entirely unconnected with the 
prevalence of cholera? Certainly the water there 
could never before have been submitted to the 
microscopic test by way of comparison; and 
hereafter, when the epidemic shall have ceased, 
the same kind of animalcule may be found exist- 
ing. 

The obscurity, complexity, and great variety 
of vital phenomena, circumstances which should 
restrain hasty generalization, tempt men of more 
fancy than judgment to indulge in it. 


i 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON. 


The following table of the Cotton crops in this 
country for the last sixteen years, shows that the 


production has doubled : ; 
Years. Bales. 
1833 - - - 1,205,394 good. 
1834 - - = 1,254,328 good. 
1885 - - = 1,860,725 good. 
1836 - - = 1,422,930 good. 
ior 6 = Ss 1,801,497 very good. 
18968 - -  -- ‘4308500008 
1839s - - . 2,177,835 good. 
1840 - + = 1,634,945 bad. 
184. = - - 1,683.574 bad. 
1842 - - + 2378875 good. 
1848 - - = 2,030,409 middling. 
i844 - - = 2,394,503 good. 
1845 ~ . - 2,100,537 bad. 
1846 - ° ° 1,780,479 very bad. 
1847+ . . 2,347,634 good. 
1848_—si= - - 2,707,000 very good. 


While the production has more than doubled, 
the price has fallen off nearly one-half, so that 
the capital and labor invested in the culture yield 
a greatly reduced per cent. 

Taking the five years ending in 1832, 1837, 
1942, and the six ending 1848, the average yearly 
production in each period has been as follows: 
Years ending. Bales. 


1832 © - - - 982,230 
1837 - - - - 1,418,974 
1842 . - - - 1,847,150 
1848 - - - - 2,226,760 


The average production of the last period over 
that ending in 1832 shows an increase of 125 per 
cent.—far greater than the increase of consump- 
tion of cotton in the same time, in Great Britain, 
which in 1832 consumed 858,434 bales, in 1848, 


ness to know that I gave very general satisfaction 
to a numerous auditory, many of whom were gen- 
tlemen of the highest intellectual cultivation. I 
regret that I did not succeed better in impressing 
Mr. Janney with the terms, at least, of my lead- 
ing positions. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. A. Smita. 
Randolph Macon College, Oct. 29, 1849. 





For the National Era. 


THE SPIRIT OF POESY. 


“Come to the woods, in whose mossy dells 
A light atl made for the poet dwells ” 





Where dwelleth the spirit of Poesy? Where? 
Oh, where can its home be found? 

And where is the harp it has trilled so oft— 
Whence cometh that low, sweet sound? 


You may find its home where the ivy creeps 
Alone o’er yon ruined wall, 

And the gathering moss of an hundred years 
Ts green in its lowly hall; 


Where the night winds br2athe but a mournful dirge, 
As they sweep round the turrets gray— 

And the tall grass droops o’er a desolate hearth, 
But to cover the worm, Decay. 


Ye may find its home in the wild wood dell, 
Where blossoms the tiniest flower 

But to droop and die, ’neath a drop of dew, 
At the moonlight’s hallowed hour. 


It dwelleth there—in the azure sky— 
While the starry host absve 

Are ever keeping, o’er land and sea, 
Their vigils of faith and love. 


Ye may hear the tones of her magic harp 
In the sound of the rushing blast, 

Or when, with a gentle yet saddened sigh, 

* The wind sweeps mournfully past. 


Ye may hear it oft in the streamlet’s song, . 
As it dances along in glee, 

TiN its merriest lay is forever hushed 
By the sound of the moaning sea. 


The spirit of Poesy is everywhere— 
E’en down in the darksome cave, 
Where glistens the tear of an amber hue, 
In the bed of the “ocean wave” — 


While its harp of a thousand matchless strings 
Is swept by an uns-en hand— 
A hand that will wake, with a softer touch, 
Sweet lays in the “ Better Land.” 
Ori0LE. 
Pittsfield, October 1, 1849. 


A Horriste Tragepy was enacted at Bar- 
num’s Hotel, St. Louis, on the night of the 29th 
October. Two young French gentlemen, broth- 
ers, had taken apartments at the Hotel, stating 
that they were on a hunting excursion. Nothing 
particular was observed in them till, on the night 
of the 29th, at 11 o’clock, Barnum, the nephew of 
the proprietor, was deliberately shot by one of the 
brothers, and the steward also received a portion 
of the contents of the gun. The lodgers hurried 
to the spot, when Albert Jones was shot dead, by 
a ball through the head, and four other persons 
were wounded. The assassin was pursued to his 
room, and, after a desperate struggle, was arrest- 
ed. A despatch, dated the 30th, says— 

“The trunks of the brothers Montesqui (the 
assassins) were opened this evening, and letters 
fonnd in them proving them to be Parisians of 
wealth and family. Twenty-one splendid equip- 
ments and $,1500 in German gold coin were also 
found in their trunks. The brothers are evident- 
ly insane. They both fired fatal shots. They 
have refused the service of counsel, and say that 
they will plead their own cause, and that their 
crimes were justified by the order of God. 

“The funeral of Mr. Albert Jones, one of the 
victims, was attended last evening. His head was 


——" by an ounce ball and sixty-six large 
shots. 

“So intense is the excitement, that the mayor 
has ordered a large police force to protect the 
jail. The wounded are in a fair way of re- 
covery.” 








Riots 1n Trin1pav.—An alarming riot occurred 
at Port Spain, Trinidad, on the ist September: 
The Government House was stormed, the mili- 
tary were ordered to fire upon the rioters, and 
several lives were lost. 

While we must always deplore such violence, 
in this case the provocation was abominable. 
Regulations, it seems, were recently made for the 
government of the Royal jail of Port Spain, “pro- 
viding that debtors committed under the petty civil 
courts ordinance should have their hair cropped close 
and wear prison dress, and be liable to be called upon 
by the jailer to assist in any work going on in the 
jail” 

Scoundrels that at this day could enact such a 
regulation as this, should have their heads, not 
cropped, but shaved. 





1,509,000—showing an increase of but 75 per 
cent. In the United States, in the same time, the 
consumption has increased from 173,000 bales in 
1832, to 500,000 bales in 1848—an increase of 
nearly 200 per cent., which is greater than the 
ratio of the increase of production. Sixteen 
years ago, the home market consumed only one- 
fifth ag much as the British ; it now uses as much 
as one-third. At the same ratio of increase in 
both countries, the United States will consume, in 
thirty years from this, nearly as much as Great 
Britain. 





For the National Era. 


MR. JANNEY AND HIS REVIEW, 


Mr. Epitor: A friend has forwarded me your 
paper of the 18th instant, containing a communi- 
cation from “Philo Justicia,” introducing what 
he calls a “ Review of an Address on the Sub- 
ject of Slavery, by W. A. Smith, a minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, in the 
Court-House of Leesburg. By S. M. Janney.” 

Concerning Mr. Janney’s opinions or argu- 
ments on the general subject of Slavery, I do not 
design to say anything. But I wish your readers 
distinctly to understand that Ido not allow, that 
the quotations which this gentleman affects to have 
made from my addresses on the occasion alluded 
to, are, in any material sense, correct. I cannot 
admit, therefore, that his remarks embody, in any 
sense of the term, a “review” of either my opin- 
ons or arguments on the subject of slavery; but 
only of his own crude conceptions of them. I 
suppose that most men of ordinary candor and 
fairness will allow, that if any one would subject 
my positions and arguments to a public “review,” 
he owes it to his own reputation, no less than to 
me, to state my positions in my own language, 

and to do equal justice to my arguments. But 
this gentleman has felt himself at liberty to ex- 
press them in his own vague and indefinite terms, 
and then make me responsible for their correct- 
ness. Of course, such a “reviewer” ig entitled 
to but little, if any consideration. He is certainly 
not to be reasoned with. He evidently did not 
take down my language at the time, and should 
not have trusted an unpracticed memory in so 
many important particulars. S¢/f-respect should 
have prevented so unwarrantable a liberty with 
my remarks, if a sense of duty to me had not done 
so. Iam not at all surprised that Mr. Janney 
subjected himself to a presentment from the 
grand jury of Loudoun, and that he only esea 
the penalty of the law on the ground of the ab- 
sence of evil intention—the ground, I suppose, on 
which I must excuse his liberties with me. He 
is welcome to the indulgence in this instance; but 
I will take occasion to suggest that the indigna- 
tion which his erroneous statement of my posi- 
tions and his perversion of my ents excited 
. —_ eee my address, d admonish 
im n m in future,-wi h 
‘tase e, re,-with things too hig 
My positions and arguments on the subject of 
slavery are extensively known and approved in 
Virginia. Iam not unwilling that your readers 
should know them. I will give you my leading 
positions, and should be gratified if I had an op- 
gece AS — - few of the many ments 
lnk the ined. 
peo wth y may be fully sustained 


ight. 
princi- 


: of 
Slavery * in the abstract, 
dohaed. sa tha. genet pring ee correctly 


authoritative restraint; or, in othes mission to 
tion to control, at the = pe share el 
other. = less) of an- 








Forthe National Era. 


THE BRITISH WEST INDIES.—NO. 2. 


In u former article, under this head, we treated 
of the present system of management (?) of prop- 
erty in these now depressed, though once valuable 
appendages of the British Crown. Absenteeism, 
and its unfortunate effects on labor and property, 
were there fairly represented,and some suggestions 
thrown out how, by the experience of the past, 
future evils may be remedied, should a similar 
change ever take place (and which, in our estima- 
tion, assuredly must) in the present slaveholding 
States of this extensive, and, but for the wither- 
ing influence of slavery, prosperous and happy 
Union. \ 

But absenteeism is not the sole cause of dis- 
tress, nor the only difficulty which the British 
free-labor plantations in the West Indies have to 
cope with in their present prostrate and wholly 
unprovided for circumstances. Another evil, 
equal in magnitude, and fraught with the same 
ruinous effects, exists there—an evil destructive 
to the interests and success both of the colonies,’ 
as integral of the empire, and of the plant- 
ers and colonists individually—and this is the 
want of capital experienced by the few resident 
proprietors, and the many worki..¢ planters, who 
are anxious to identify themselves with the 
plantations, under the most barren and gloomy 
prospects. 

Take for illustration an example: A planter, 
whether sugar, coffee, or cotton, it matters not, 
has toiled some twenty years, under the enervat- 
ing influence of a tropical clime, through all the 
positions of junior and head overseer, book-keeper, 
manager, and probably joint, if not sole represent- 
ative of the proprietor ; the major part of his life 
has been spent standing out in the deluging rains, 


midnight, during crop time, in the boiling-house. 
Such an one has outlived his companions and 
friends, and, by steadiness and industry, acquired 
better prospects for the future than the mass of 
his fellow-colonists, and through all his labors and 
vicissitudes has at length accumulated $10,000 
to $30,000. His native home, after such an ab- 
sence, possesses but few attractions for him; and 
the force of habit, together with the hope of yet 
increasing his means and influence, induce him to 
speculate his all in the purchase of property well 
known to him, and, perhaps, such as may have 
been under his actual management and romero 
but which, in consequence of the misfortune and 
poverty of the last proprietors, arising from per- 
sonal extravagance, or the rigid 
course of the m is now sold at auction. 
If he possess the latter sum, he may beable to pur- 
chase outright, for so much is the value of prop- 
erty depreciated Iu'Ghe osbiniien, tent thivewes oh 
now purchase quite a commodious and extensive 
estate. He enters into its possession pennyless. 


stringent 


His ready money, the hard earnings and careful 
savings of former years, is paid in the purchase; 
he finds no cultivation to raise a crop for the cur- 
rent year, and the build and machinery, if 
not in a state of utter ruin, in one of di! on 
and disrepair, at the least. Now he feels the want 
of his capital, and the estate, with all its capabili- 


ties, instead of being the means of fature fortune, 


ality a source 0 
aang ‘To.ppaet the 1, and make the best of 











under the scorching sun incidental lati- 
tudes, by day, and then watching ite till’ 


‘as some su a mine of wealth, isin re-. 
and a landed encum- | 
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neigtbors cane tops or other plants for the rais- 
ing of his next year’s ¢ He at once enters 
into a legal bond, and gives a first mortgage (a pre- 
ferent claim) in favor of a London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, or Bristol house. Their agent or rep- 
resentative in the colony binds him to consign his 
crop to his constituents, and secures to them the 
privilege of purchasing his plantation stores in 
the home market, together with the freight by 
their ships, outward or homeward bound. An ob- 
ligation is hereupon incurred of from $10,000 to 
$15,000, with a consequent legal interest of six 
per cent. per annum, two per cent. more commis- 
sions for receiving and disposing of produce, one 
per cent, for purchasing and shipping supplies, 
and one per cent. for the freight of all outward or 
homeward bound cargoes in their ships. Bad 
crops from unpropitious seasons, as lately noticed 
by a Jamaica correspondent in the National Era; 
low prices, from a heavy supply in the market 
from the foreign slave countries, ora strike among 
the negroes for wages when the crop is ready to 
be taken off and manufactured, brings the planter, 
In nine cases out of ten, into the complete power 
and places his interests at the mercy of the mort- 
gagee ; and when the debt for fresh loans, or 
compound interest and unpaid commissions, be- 
comes swelled to near the original purchase money, 
or as much as the property is now likely to bring 
in the market, the London (or elsewhere) house 
forecloses the mortgage, and brings the whole 
property by execution and sale to the hammer, 
for about sufficient to cover their advances on the 
plantation, and another suffering nominal propri- 
etor succeeds, 

The poor would-be resident proprietor is now 
beggared, and the workingman, who would have, 
under better circumstances, become affluent and 
influential, ends by becoming again an overseer, 
or worse, a degraded drunkard, and alas, in too 
many cases, a wretched suicide. 

If such, then, from the present economy of the 
West India colonies, be the hapless condition of 
the small capitalist, what must be the fate of the 
man who is but a nominal proprietor? (and unfor- 
tunately not only the West Indies, but our South- 
ern States, have to deplore the fact that there ex- 
ist hundreds of such) Neither slavery nor free- 
dom can remedy such positions; and if any cause 
of their existence can be traced, it arises from that 
detestable system which has existed for more than 
a century and a half among the slave-mongering 
plantocracy of the commercial world in this hem- 
isphere. Can any man expect, under such cir- 
cumstances as the above, or even worse, to obviate 
the necessary consequences of the abolition of 
slavery? Will the possession of an estate upon 
which the first instalment only, or perhaps noth- 
ing of the purchase money has been -paid, justify 
any one in a free-labor colony to suppose that, 
under such disadvantages, they can work an es- 
tate with profit? And yet many infatuated colo- 
nists suppose they can. 

The question of the West India possessions is 
of great importance; they present a valuable les- 
son to the watchful eyes of the neighboring States, 
and as their present distress is sad and painful, 
the remedy for their evils must be equally deep 
and far-sighted. They stand at present in the 
political position of Canada and Ireland, and eve- 
ry Minister of Britain asks alike, what can be 
done to obviate and relieve their difficulties, and 
remove the now visible effects of a long course of 
extortion, monopoly, and slavery ? 


Ulster Co., N. Y., Oct.30, 1849. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


The steamship Hibernia arrived at New York 
on the 5th, after a very stormy passage, bringing 
news from Europe seven days later. 

The intelligence from England is unimportant. 
Ireland is still the scene of anti-rent conspiracies. 
The strife between the peasantry and landlords 
is increasing. An affray took place on the 13th 
at Kitterby, King’s county, which resulted in the 
death of three policemen. 

Turxey anp Russia.—No decisive intelligence 
has been received from Turkey and Russia. It 
is the general impression of the well-informed cir- 
cles in London and Paris, that Russia will back 
out. Bem, Dembinski, and some other refugees, 
have not only embraced Islamism, but have en- 
tered the Turkish army. The Porte is said to 
have appointed the isle of Candia asthe residence 
of the Magyars. 


France —The deliberations of the National As- 
sembly were almost entirely devoted, on the 12th 
and 13th, to the deliberations of the Roman ques- 
tion. The report was decidedly conservative, and 
at variatice with the expressed vgéws of the Pres- 
ident’s. to M. Phicve. . 


M. Thiers, in his speech, arrived at the conclu- 
sion that liberal institutions are incompatible with 
the Pope’s independence as a temporal sovereign ; 
that the independence aud liberty of the people 
are at issue. He was of the opinion that the latter 
ought to give way. It is not believed that his 
views will be responded to by the French people. 
Ata subsequent Ministerial Council, it was de- 
cided that the Government would follow exclu- 
sively the policy laid down in the President’s let- 
ter on Roman affairs. 


Austria anv Huncary.—The treaty between 
Austria and Prussia, signed at Vienna on the 
10th ultimo, provides that Austria and Prussia 
assume the administration of the central power 
of the German Confederation, in the name of all 
the Governments of the Confederation, until the 
Ist of May next. 

General Haynau, in his administration of mil- 
itary authority, loses no opportunity to preserve 
the bloody character belonging to him. He has 
murdered, under the guise of a court martial, 
thirteen Hungarian generals who had laid down 
their arms at the close of the war. 

Count Batheny, Prime Minister of Hungary, 
has also been shot. He had been sentenced to be 
hang; but, having cut his throat with a dagger 
sént to him by his wife, it was impossible to stran- 
gle him, and he fell pierced by bullets from the 
Austrian soldiers. 

Several hundred Hungarian officers, furnished 
with passports from Comorn, have passed through 
Berlin on their way to the West. Some were 
going to America, and Klapka said to be among 
them, who have formed the resolution of crossing 
the Atlantic in company with several hundred 
others. 

Rome.—Accounts from Rome are the reverse’ of 
satisfactory. The return of the Pope is still talk- 
ed about; but when, is still the subject of con- 
jecture. 

The brave Garibaldi has left the island of 
Sinta Madalina for Gibraltar, whence he will 
gil for London, and ultimately for America. 


>. -— 


Fyom the Taunton Daily Gazette. 


ISAAC BABBITT. 

Franklin has been sneered at by some profound 
philosophers as too mechanical, too material, too 
earthly. But Franklin’s was a truly American 
life, one of a new type, and destined, perhaps, to 
‘benefit the human race as much as one of abstract 
speculation, or monkish spirituality—if not more. 
| Whitfield converted someasinners, but Franklin, 

setting people at work arg raising them above 

temptations—what a multitude of sins, in all 
coming ages, he will prevent! Franklin’s philoso- 
phy isthe conquest of matter by mind; and if 
God displays his greatness by creating and gov- 
erning matter, surely the conquest of it is, at 
least, as noble as disputing about that which mat- 
ters nothing. Put this is digression. 

Who is Isaac Babbitt? He is a Boston man of 
the self-made, Ben. Franklin sort. A solid, sub- 
stantial, lion-like, wholesome-looking man, fifty or 
so, and flourishing. [e-started in life there asa 
watchmaker and goldsmith, in which he succeeded 
well. Feeling that too close application was injur- 
ing his health, he set himselfabout some chemical 
experiments, which required more action, and re- 
sulted in the manufacture of Britannia ware, which 
he established in this town. His improvements 
in this important article of domestic use soon 
drove the British ware almost entirely out of the 
market, and excited the wonder and astonishment 
of the London manufacturers. Finding, as is too 
common with inventors, that the profits of his 
improvements were mostly the prey of others, he 
applied himself to brass founding, in which his 
success was so marked that it attracted the atten- 
tion of Mr. Alger, the South Boston Founder, 
who took a large contract of casting cannon for 
Government, relying upon Mr. Babbitt’s skill to 
carry him through it. His confidence was not 
misplaced, for Mr. Babbitt succeeded im obviatin 
the difficulties of the business, and casting severa 
hundred pieces of heavy bronze ordnance of an 
excellence never before attained. ‘ 

He next turned his attention to the reduction 
of friction in heavy machinery. Fricton is the 
great destroyer of motion, and foe of engines. Na- 


ture, in her machines, has taken wonderfal pains 
to against it. She not only supplies a nice 
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fit perfectly snug, and runs with very little oil, 
aud almost no heat or friction. The locomotive 
which on the old plan could only run 8 or 10,000 
miles before its boxes were worn out, can now run 
80,000, and be as good as new, or if by any acci- 
dent the lining should get out of order, it can be 
cheaply replaced. The saving of power, though 
not avery large per centage, is of immense im- 
portance in the aggregate; even the saving of 60 
per cent of the oil, which it effects, amounts to an 
annual fortune on any railroad. This alloy con- 
sists of 96 parts of tin, 4 of copper, and 8 of 
antimony. It has been adopted by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and its use is very 
extensive in Europe. In fact, it makes a new era 
in machinery. : 

The happy competence which this great inven- 
tion has secured to Mr. Babbitt, has by no means 
seduced him from his labors in practical science. 
With his new means he has set himself to the 
task of improving the great staple comforts of 
life. Cleanliness is a most important condition of 
health, comfort, and intellect ; and by practical chem- 
ical inquiry Mr. Babbitt has effected a most decided 
and palpable improvement in the means securing 
it, so that the engineer will find as much advan- 
tage in “babbitting” himself as his engine. The 
preparation which Mr. Babbitt calls the “Cythe- 
rean Cream of Soap,” little as it may excite ob- 
servation, and much as it may sound like the 
thousand and one trumpery cosmetics that crowd 
the belle’s or the dandy’s toilet table, is really an 
era in general domestic happiness, a victory over 
one of its fellest foes, and a blessing in store for 
the daily life of everybody. It is a perfectly 
effectual purifier, without being a destroyer. It 
seizes every particle of filth, excretion, or miasma, 
which may attach to the coarsest or most delicate 
skin, and carriesit off, leaving the wonderful tissue 
as hale and beautifui as if fresh from. its Creator, 


- and diffusing though the whole form the glow of a 


new life. 

On such a subject, of course, we can produce 
nothing like conviction in advance of experience. 
But curiosity will lead to experience, and experi- 
ence to increased comfort everywhere, in the al- 
most religious ordinance of daily ablution. As Mr. 
Babbitt’s name is already incorporated among the 
common nouns and verbs of the English language, 
and is likely to become a household word, we have 
thought this sketch of the man and his doings 
might be interesting. 


=>. -— 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ocvenssuren, October 30, 1849. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


What shall Liberty Men do now? The pio- 
neers, the axemen of Freedom !—what shall they 
do? Fall into old party organizations, and trust 
them to dothe work? Never! Besatisfied to work 
with either or both the old parties, as taste may 
dictate? Can’t do that! The very names of 
Whigs and Locofocos smell too strong of pro-sla- 
veryism ever to admit of it, and the effluvia of 
Hunkerism and Taylorism renders the dose no more 
palatable. We do not object to the union of Old 
Hunkers and Free-Soilers—not at all. We are 
glad of the opportunity we have had of indoctrin- 
ating them into the mysteries of “ Abolition.” 
(Let us have the old word. It sounds like the 
name of an old friend—Abolition! No matter, 
old fellow, if “Free Soil” has made your coat a 
little dusty ; thank God, if you have been a little 
neglected, you have not been idle nor lost sight of.) 
Yes, I say, we are thankful for the opportunity of 
indoctrinating a portion of Locofocoism with the 
leaven of Abolition. But we protest against being 
incorporated into the Locofoco party. That Free 
Soil sally from the refuge of oppression is not to 
carry us back slaves. That net will not catch 
such fish. They lie too deep, and have learned 
too much, to be taken in such a trap. 

We say we have no objection to the union of the 
Free-Soilers and Old Hunkers. Let them do 
what they can; and, while untrammelled by pow- 
er and a slaveholding President, they may do 
much. But they are not to be trusted; and ive 
ask the privilege of “going ahead” again, and 
“laying out” work for them. We have done it 
before, and can and will do it again. Without 
pioneers, the Anti-Slavery agitation will sleep the 
sleep of death. Preston King* and John Van Bu- 
ren will cease to peep before the first twelve 
months are gone. Without organization, the 
present compromise will be another Missouri 
compromise, in its stupefying effects. God forbid 
that the Heaven-born fire should be stifled. Let 
us organize! We ask no increase of numerical 
strength, and shall not be disappointed at a great 
falling off. We do not expect popularity even 
with our friends. We expect reproach. Our 
object is to agitate. We do not seek political 
preferment. We do not anticipate political suc- 
cess. Let us agitate, agitate! Let our enemies 


mock, and we will hold them to it until they meet 
us on & higter ane-wreacer Wane wre Dera 


Platform. Let our friends turn the cold shoulder, 
we will save them from themselves, and soon they 
will be with us. Then let us organize! Organize 
everywhere! Let the “Liberty Party” cry he 
heard; and her banner be unfurled to the breeze, 
and the cause is safe. Whigs and Democrats will 
understand that we “ are there,” and take heed to 
their ways. This is what Liberty Men should do. 
One or Tuem. 





* We don’t believe this of Preston King. —Ed. Era. 





Jerrerson, AsutTaruta, Oct. 18, 1849. 

My Dear Sir: Our election is over. You 
know the result. In this county we polled but a 
small vote. The people would not believe the 
Free Soil cause in any danger. In some of our 
towne, a hundred Free-Soilers remained at their 
labor, saying the election was safe enough with- 
out their aid. In this way, our majority was cut 
down to seven or eight hundred. The political 
complexion of the Reserve is greatly changed. 
You know it was the stronghold of Whig princi- 
ples, prior to the nomination of General Taylor. 
Now there is not a Taylor man elected to any 
office in the nine eastern counties, and the Ad- 
ministration ticket was only carried in the other 
two by a union of Old Hunkers, as we are told. 

When the Convention at Philadelphia was told 
that the State of Ohio could not be carried for 
Taylor, the reply was, “D——n Ohio; let her 
go, we don’t want her.” Well, she is forever 
gone, so far as Taylorism is concerned. It was a 
strong Whig State, but can never be Taylorized. 
That party is now in a decided minority in the 
State Legislature, and their numbers will never 
be greater. Indeed, I think they will diminish 
from this time forward. 

Our party is now fairly formed. Our ranks are 
serried and firm, and we know on whom we may 
rely. The old citadel of Freedom, the Western 
Reserve, will never again submit to slaveholding 
digtation. Our people have taken their position 
in favor of freedom, and they will not be likely to 
recede from it. 





Hicunanp Co., Ono, Oct. 24, 1849. 


Dr. Batey: A recent case of kidnapping in 
our county has caused considerable excitement: 

Some time in April last, a lady from Tennessee 
came to Clermont county, Ohio, to spend the sum- 
mer, and improve her health, bringing a black 
woman to wait upon her. After she had been 
there some six or eight weeks, the black woman 
was told by a neighbor that she was as free as 
her mistress; and on the 4th of July she came 
to Highland county, where she remained about 
two months, when there was an attempt made by 
her master and two men from Clermont county, 
to take her back to slavery. Thereupon they 
were arrested for kidnapping, taken before Wm. 
Keys, Esq., in Hillsborough, and tried. A brief 
account of the trial you will find in the Hills- 
borough Gazette, which I send you, also a state- 
ment of the facts as they-occurred. At the late 
court the grand jury failed to find a bill against 
them—eleven in favor of a bill, four against it. It 
was a matter of astonishment to most of those who 
heard the testimony, that a bill was not found ; 
but there were just enough of the jury pro-sla- 
very, to prevent it. How did they get around 
their solemn oath to execute the laws of Ohio? 
Accordingly, the men who had trampled upon our 
laws were discharged. 

But much good has resulted from theinvestiga- 


tion of this case. The testimony in the case has* 


made the woman free ; for it was strongly proven 
that the master told a number of individuals that 
he sent the woman to Ohio, to wait upon the lady. 
Messrs. Barrer and Sloane, two able and tal- 
ented lawyers, volunteered their services in be- 
half of the State. Their efforts were masterly, 
and but seldom equalled. The woman is in High- 
land county, enjoying the sweets of liberty, and 
says she would rather die than exchange it for 
slavery. P. Ss. N : 





Franxuin, Morean Co., Ixt., 
October 24, 1849. 
Sie: Believing the good things of this world 
ought to be enjoyed by as many as possible, and 
regarding your paper as one of the best of our 
good things, I have ever lent mine to those of my 
neighbors who were disp to read it. Asa 
result, I herewith forward you the names of two 


} new subscribers, and five dollars, as pay for them 


and my own subscription for the ensuing year. 
So now you have three subscribers in a place 
where, a few years ago,a man, for tak 
ral paper, would have been hunted with a 
search-warrant. May each copy you issue be as 
a seed well sown, which shall produce one and 
even two hundred fold. 
Newrown, Fountain County, Ia. 
Pin <3 ober 29, 1849, 

<< A GOOD HALF HOUR'S WORK. 


Dear Sir: Wishing to be in good. time in re- 


ption for the 4th volume of the 


’ subscri 
National Era, | concluded to spend a few moments 


tte Ow ere 





in soliciting my neighbors to subscribe for the 
Era, and, as the result of a half hour’s labor, send 
you the fullowing names as yearly subscribers: 
[Here follow the names of ten new subscribers. | 
Also, 1 enclose five dollars, to renew my own 
subscription and that of S.M.andJ.M. I also 
enclose one dollar, to pay for two copies of the 
Friend of Youth, which you will please hand to 
Mrs, Bailey. H.8.8. 





Wetake the liberty of publishing the following 
extract of a private letter from a distinguished 
gentleman in New York—Ed. Eva. 

“ —__ October 27, 1849. 

“My Dear Sir: I thank you heartily for your 
article in the Era of the 25th— Danger Ahead 
Ever since the mission of Butler King to Cali- 
fornia, I have entertained and expressed precisely 
the same opinions as those you so forcibly illus- 
trated. The formation of a State Constitution 
relieves the President from the embarrassment of 
approving or rejecting a Territorial Bill, and 
may save the Whig party from dissolution. I have 
little doubt that the Constitution, like the one 
formed by the Mormons, will be silent on the sub- 
ject of Slavery. King and his colleagues will give 
the Convention to understand that a prohibition 
of slavery or its allowance would be equally fatal 
to the admission of the new State into the Union, 
while silence on the vexed question will satisfy 
both North and South. You see, from the lan- 
guage of the Tribune, how glad the Whigs will be 
to avoid the Proviso. The pretext that Slavery 
must be excluded, if not expressly allowed by the 
Constitution, is contemptible. Calhoun says, and 
I believe says truly, that Slavery has never been 
established by law, .but after its establishment, 
it has been protected by law. Slaves, although 
not expressly recognised by the Constitution 
as property, more than houses, will be carried 
there, and held as property. Should a question 
be raised, it will be contended, with great force, 
that, under the peculiar circumstances vf the case, 
the very refusal of the Convention to prohibit 
Slavery, was, in fact, a tacit recognition of that 
kind of property, and a guarantee for its protec- 
tion. The Legislature, moreover, without violat- 
ing the Constitution, may pass laws for protect- 
ing and regulating such property.” 


a 


WEVERTON, MARYLAND. 


We learn, from the Boonsboro’ Odd Fellow, that 
at a meeting of the stockholders of the Weverton 
Manufacturing Company, on the 16th inst., they 
determined to donate a lot for, and subscribe $100 
towards, the erection of a building for the school 
which the ladies are endeavoring to establish at 
that place. They also authorized the directors to 
make an appropriation for a public library, when- 
ever the finances of the company will justify it. It 
will be remembered that the manfacture and sale 
of intoxicating drinks has before been prohibited 
at Weverton, and lots and stone granted to any 
evangelical denomination that may choose to erect 
churches there. The president of the company 
is Hon. John G. Chapman ; and General Hender- 
son and Washington Berry, Esq., of Washington 
city, are among the directors. 

The Odd Fellow also states that the Weverton 
Steel and File Manufacturing Company have now 
got under way, and are manufacturing files at a 
rapid rate. This is the first establishment of the 
kind in the United States, and a mechanic and 
good judge of files, who has tried one, informs the 
Odd Fellow “ that it was a most superior and ele- 
_ article—better than any Sheffield file he ever 
used, 


COL. BENTON'S LATEST SPEECH—A RUMPUS. 

On the 19th ult. Colonel Benton addressed a 
vast concourse of the citizens of St. Louis, at the 
adjournment of the Railroad Convention. The 
St. Louis papers give abstracts of his observations, 
among which we find these: 

“ He said he had not, through the summer, been 
traversing the State to solicit votes for his reélec- 
tion again to the Senate. That he had no per- 
sonal, no private views, in addressing his fellow- 
citizens in the several counties. He had never 
colicited votes for his continuance in the Senate, 
and he certainly should not now do so. That he 
had been continued in the Senate for thirty years 
by his fellow-citizens. That this was an honor 
to him, and also the honor was reflected back to 
themselves, disproving as it did that accusation 
that was often cast upon our people from the other 
side of the water, that they took up candidates 
without merit, and cast them aside without of- 
fence. 

“He said, the Northern States had been un- 
justly accused. It had been a fundamental state- 
ment, made to excite the Southern States, that 
the Northern States intended to excite insurrec- 


tion among the slaves. The Northern States 
nave nove Ur Uren VUuvET UT Chderrerces to do- 


stroy or abolish slavery in the States. There 
were a few men in the Northern States who would 
do this if they could. Butthese were only a few, 
and they met with no encouragement from the 
people of their own State. A great majority in 
every Northern State discountenanced it. They 
were in favor of restricting slavery in the Terri- 
tories, but not for meddling with it in the States. 
They considered they had no power to do this. 
They disavow all interference with elavery in the 
States ; and this disavowal is not contradicted by 
their acts. What has been their conduct in rela- 
tion to this subject? The free States have a ma- 
jority of forty in the House of Representatives, 
and, counting Delaware, they have a majority in 
the Senate. And what has been their legislation ? 

The Platte country, which was formerly free 
territory before it wasa part of our State, has 
been added to it, and made slave territory by 
Northern votes. Texas,,which we had given 
away, was recovered again by Northern votes, and 
by this act we had an addition of territory suffi- 
cient to form seven large slave States. Florida 
was lately made a State by Northern votes, and 
another large slave State admitted into the Con- 
federacy. And this State, Florida, now forms 
one of the four States of the Southern Confede- 
racy on which they rely to destroy the Union. 
Missouri, to which Northern votes gave a large 
addition of slave territory, is also one of the four. 
By these additions the slave territory of the 
country has been doubled, and that has been done 
done by Northern votes. 

“ Nor is this all for which the slave States are 
indebted to Northern votes. Since I have been 
in Congress, the Indians have been removed from 
Missouri, Georgia, Florida, and from nearly every 
slave State, their lands purchased by Northern 
votes for white slaveholders, and now inhabited by 
them. When I was in the Platte county last 
summer, and; heard, as I frequently did, their ac- 
cusations against the North, I put them down, by 
referring to these acts, all done by Northern 
votes. I said to them, the very ground on which 
you stand, from which you draw your subsistence, 
if it had a tongue, would tell you, that Northern 
votes had given it to you, and permitted you to 
carry your slaves there. 

“Mr. Benton then referred, in contrast, to the 
action of some of the slaveholding States. He 
alluded to the former and present Nullification, 
and dwelt long upon and went fully into the pres- 
ent position of the Southern Confederacy, refer- 
red to the article in the Southern Review, in which 
Missouri and her citizens were counted in the 
Confederacy, and enrolled in its army. 

“ Nullification, he said, was not the proper rem- 
edy for unconstitutional acts. There was‘an op- 
position to, the Sedition Law, but it was opposed 
in another way. There were other unconstitu- 
tional acts, but they had all. been set aside in a 
constitutional way, by a constitutional remedy. 

“He referred to Mr. Calhoun’s votes for the 
Missouri Compromise and other measures, the 
effect of which had been to exclude slavery from 
certain territory—and said that the vote for the 
Missouri Compromise was a vote in favor of the 
power of Congress over the whole subject.” 

The editorial correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune, writing on the same speech, says it was a 
more bitter onslaught against the Nullifiers than 
Col. B. ever made. ‘ 

“ Daring his speech, a note written by a promi- 
nent citizen of the name of Kennett, was handed 
to him. It asked him to say whether he would 
yste for the admission of a State into the Union 
with slavery prohibited south of the Missouri 
Compromise line. He read it, aid no farther 
attention to it, and went on with his speech. This 
was taken asan insult, and another note, contain- 
ing a threat of chastisement, was sent to him. 
He. read it, put it under his feet, and launched 
defiance at all of his enemies. An attempt to 
give a description of his style of speech, or the 
way he looked, would fall far short of doing him 
justice. To say he was as independent as a lord, 
and as savage asa thousand meat axes, is about 
as near a truthful description as could be given. 

“ Col. B. spoke several hours, and was escorted 


home by the crowd. - 
“In the ev the anti-Benton men held a 
otunda. at which were Judge 
Birch, Hon. Mr. Green of the Hannibal district, 
Judge Krum, and various other notables, The 
Rotunda was full to overflowing, and thousands 


pri &° away, not being able to effect an en- 
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“Mr. Green then took the stand, and proceed- 
ed ina very strong speech against Benton as a 
disorganizer, a dem e, a dictator, and a 
scoundrel, with many other epithets used in po- 
litical discussions in Missouri. Finally, resolu- 
tions condemning Benton were proposed, and 
though voted down, were declared to be passed. 
The meeting adjourned at 11 o'clock, each party 
more determined and bitter than ever, if such a 
thing be possible. 

“ Heretofore, Colonel Benton has not canvassed 
Green’s district, and he regards Green’s speech 
in St. Lonis as an offer of battle. Accordingly, 
like a very N. apoleon, he changed his plan of op- 
erations this morning, and announced his deter- 
mination to carry the war into Mr. Green’s own 
country. He leaves for it this afternoon, and 
when Green gets home he will probably find ‘ Old 
Bullion’ has taken his district by storm, and de- 
prived him of his power. Wherever he goes, his 
appeals appear to carry the people, though the 
array of politicians against him is every day be- 
coming more formidable in numbers, though it 
may not be in influence.” 


35 The letter of our correspondent “ Sage,” 
concerning the meeting of the American Board 
in Massachusetts, is rather out of date, but’ we 
must give the following extract, descriptive of one 
whose writings have made his name familiar to 
the American People : 


THE REV. JOHN TODD. 

_ Another personage, whom none could help no- 
ticing from his constant activity—now pressing 
through the crowded aisles, now delivering a mes- 
sage upon the platform, and now whispering to 
the chairman of some committee—was the Rev. 
John Todd, D. D., pastor of the church in which 
the meetings were hel/, and chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements. I shall not attempt to 
paint his picture, for, if I gvere to succeed, those 
who know him only by reputation would exclaim, 
How unlike! Rarely do you see the man whose 
physiognomy, to a casual observer, so belies his 
real character. His general figure is good—of 
medium height, rather spare, yet well proportion- 
ed. But his face is an arrant libeller, and, as 
such, fairly indictable. Time has naturally fur- 
rowed it, but it has many wrinkles which Time, 
unaided, would have scarcely wrought. That 
white cravat, and those keen, searching eyes, that 
peer at you through gold spectacles, are all well 
enough ; but those huge lowering eyebrows, and 
that something between a scowl and a frown so 
permanently fixed upon”his forehead ; that pecu- 
liar contraction of the lower muscles of the face, 
which gives to his mouth such‘a fierce, determin- 
ed expression ; his short, bristling, almost grisly 
hair, which has been slightly frosted by some 
sixty winters, and that frock coat buttoned close 
about him—altogether, they make him appear, at 
a little distance, as if he might be avery Nero, in- 
stead of the meek, devoted Christian pastor that 
he is. He looks, in short, as if in some season of 
intense study, in some prodigious and determined 
effort to melt down a hard point in theology, by 
gathering up and concentrating upon it all his 
mental faculties, he had held them to the focus so 
long that the peculiar expression of countenance 
produced by the attempt had become petrified, or 
stereotyped upon his features, so that he cannot 
get rid of it. 

But, despite these outward appearances, few 
men are more beloved in private circles than he, 
and few have been more blest in their public min- 
istry, or served their generation better by their 
written works. His writings evince a special re- 
gard for the young, for their maternal training, 
and for the cause of education generally. His 
‘“‘Student’s Manual,” which has passed through 
fourteen editions in as many years, has perhaps 
done more towards giving us a race of close think- 
ers and thorough systematic scholars, than any 
similar work extant. A more judicious book can- 
not be placed in the hands of a young person, 
whether in school or out of it. 

Its author is himself the best exemplar of his 
own counsels. A close student, accurate, and 
thorough in his acquirements, with a mind well 
disciplined and trained to obey the least impulse 
of the will, accustomed to habits of great industry 
and strict regularity, he has preserved his physi- 
cal and mental powers to an advanced age, as 
healthful and vigorous as in their prime. With 
him, every hour is made to tell for some good pur- 
pose. He has, withal, quite a mechanical genius ; 
which, in his seasons of recreation, is turned to 
various account. In passing his residence, during 
an interval of the late meetings, my attention was 
arrested by a pretty green mound in his yard, 
surmounted by a white structure, which, from its 
form and dimensions, | at first regarded as a fam- 
ily tomb, or a memorial to some cherished friend ; 
but a closer inspection showed that this super- 
structure was an accurate and beautiful model of 
Girard Conege,* awa; on acne inquiry; 1 
learned that the Doctor had constructed it with 
his own hands. It is familiarly called by the vil- 
lagers, “ Dr. Todd’s Beehive.” His systematic 
and regular mode of doing things was well dis- 
played in his arrangements for the Anniversary, 
and much of its interest resulted therefrom. He 
made but one address, and that was the valedic- 
tory. His parting words to the officers and mem- 
bers of the Board, and to the multitudes of stran- 
gers, “whose happy faces he should never-see 
there again,” were appropriate, impressive, and 
beautiful. His large meeting-house has become 
too strait for his growing congregation, and they 
have recently sent off a flourishing colony, for 
whom another house is now being erected in 
another part of the village. Sacer. 

Long Island, October 18, 1849. 


* Dr. Todd was formerly settied in Philadelphia. 





Apvice to Youne Men azour to Commit 
Tuemse.ves.— W oman’s fine eye for Dust, never 
allowing it to remain in the same place for two 
minutes together, always driving it about the 
house—now giving it a sound towelling, now blow- 
ing it up—may account in some measure for her 
treatment of Man, for she has heard that “ Man 
is BuT Dust,” and she treats him accordingly. 

‘ Punch. 





FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Liverpoot., October 20, 1849. 


The Manchester market on Tuesday was very 
firm, and an advance was readily obtained on both 
goods and yarns; which fact had the effect to in- 
spire increased confidence in the Liverpool mar- 
ket, and another rise took place, with transactions 
in American descriptions at 14d. per pound above 
prices of the*previous Saturday. Sales of cotton 
for the week ending on Friday, the 19th, were 
larger than on any previous occasion in Liver- 
pool, amounting to 191,009 bales—of which spec- 
ulators took 65,620 ; exporters 1,190 ; the remain- 
der (64,800) were taken by spinners. 

In the wheat, flour, and corn markets, there has 
been no material change either in prices or in the 
extent of sales. Wheat is quoted from 4s. 6d. to 
5s. 9d. per 70 pounds. Western Canal new flour 
19s to 3is.; Philadelphia, 23s. 6¢.; Baltimore, 
24s.; Ohio, 25s. per barrel. 

Indian corn is in steady request at 28s. 6d. to 
29s. 6d. for white, of good quality, and 27s. 6d. to 
28s. for yellow. 

In American cured provisions there is a healthy 
and rather improved trade going forward. There 
has been a decided improvement in the bacon mar- 
ket, more particularly in the lower qualities, which 
readily command very full prices. 

In pork there has been a moderate business at 
previous prices. Hams have sold more freely. 
Transactions in lard rather in favor of buyers. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


Battiwore, November 5, 1849. 


Flour was quite active. Howard Street at $5. 
City Mills at $5. Wheat at 105 a 107 cents for 
good to prime red, and 110 a 114 cents for white. 
White corn, 56 a 57 cents; and yellow, 60 cents, 
with sales. Oats, 30 a 33 cents. The stock of 
cattle was very large, amounting to 2,100 head, at 
prices from $2 to $3.25 per 100 pounds on the 
hoof, equal to $4 a $6.50 net, and averaging $2 621¢ 
gross. Hogs at $4 a $450, and dull. Stock large. 

The receipts of wool are fair, and the demand 
good, Sales of common unwashed at 18 a 22 cents; 
fine unwashed at 20 a 23 cents; common fleece at 
30 a 31 cents; mixed fleece at 30 a 32 cents ; tub- 
washed, 29 32 cents; and washed, at 32 a 35 
cents per pound. 














PutapeLenia, November 5, 1849, 
The advices by the Hibernia have unsettled the 
market for breadstuffs. Flour for export at $494 
a $5. Corn meal at $3, and rye flour at $3 a 
$3.0614. Wheat is firm; red at $1.04 a $1.07, and 
white at $1.12 a $115 per bushel. Corn at 62 
cents for white, and 65 a 66 cents for yellow. 
Oats at 30a 33 cents. 
The provision market is steady, and somewhat 
firmer. Mess pork $10.50 a $10.621¢; bacon, 
firm; lard, 67g a 714 cents, in barrels and kegs. 


New Yor, November 5, 1849. 
The flour market is rather duller under the 
Hibernia’s news. Sales of common rea and 
States brands at $450 a $4.62 a $468; Genesee, 
$5.18 a $5.25 ae Kage se 31 a $5.44. Rye 
orn meal, $3.124¢. mz 
in market. 


Wheat is not so firm. Genesee at $1.16 a $1.20; 





| ved do. at-$1.00 a $1.06; Canadian, $1.04 a $1.05. 


The ions in corn are limited, at 63 a 64 







cents for mixed, and 65 a 66 cents for yellow. 


39 a4le¢ Rye, 60 a 64 cents. = 
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DEATH. 


Died on the 16th of 10th month, Tuomas Ep- 


MUNDSON, Of Jay count 4 
year of his age. Y, Indiana, in the 76th 


Fredericktown (Maryland) Papers please copy. 








TO THE FREE SOIL AND IN 
PRESS. DEPENDENT 


ASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE,— 

W of much experience, both asa alwapaiy ogy 
correspondent, and possessing important facilities for the 
obtainment of political news, would be glad to as a 
Washington Correspondent for two or three papers. Hig 
terms will be moderate, especially with such Weekly Papers 
as may not be able to allow full compensation. 

Applicants will please address “ Correspondent, care of 
Era Office. Washington, D. C. Nov. 8—2¢ 


WANTED, 


A MALE TEACHER, to take charge of a Manual Labor 
School in the West, for Colored People. The school is 
situated in a pleasant and healthful section of country. It 
has been founded on a bequest left by a deceased philanthro- 
pist, and all that is now needed, to carry into effect his be- 
nevolent purpose, is a Principal Teacher of the requirite 
qualifications. None need apply who cannot produce the 
most satisfactory testimonials of character and competence. 

Communications on the subject, post PY may be ad- 
dressed to . BAILEY, 

ov. 8. Washington, D. C. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


ONTENTS OF No. 287. — Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 


1. Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton.—Church of England 
Quarterly Review. 

2. The Modern Vassal, conelnded.—John Wilmer. 

3. The Optical Magic of our Age.—Chambers’s Journal. 
4. The Fall of the Leaf.—Spectator. 

5. Albert Gallatin.— Courier und Enquirer. 

6. Paris Correspondence of the Britannia. 

7. The Roman Question.—Ezaminer. 

8. French Foreign Policy. —ZLondon Times. 

9. Destiny of Cuba.—Jb. 
10. Canada.—Independent. 
11 Russia and Turkey.— Examiner, Spectator, §c. 


Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 


E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 














Wasuineton, December 27, 1845. 

Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It.contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immenre extent and 
comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmost expansion of the present age. 


NOTICE! NOTICE!! 
dye subscriber hereby tenders his services to any person 
wishing to employ a Ulerk, either in a wholesale or re- 
tail store, Book-keeper, Collector, Agent, travelling or fixed, 
or any other like business. Hecan furnish testimonials of 
a good moral character, of natural talents for business, and 
education, and of industrious habits. Persons wishing to 
employ will please address, (post paid,) in time for their let- 
ters to be received by the Ist of December, 
E. L, WILSON, 
Sandy Run, Cleveland Co., N. C. 
The Washington “ Union” and the “ Republic” will please 
copy three times, and each forward account and a paper con- 
taining an insertion. Nov. 1. 








REVOLUTION IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Holden’s Illustrated Dollar Magazine. 


— the death of the projector of this popular Maga- 
zine, the property has passed into the bands of the sub- 
seriber, who will continue to publish it at the Publication 
Office 

z No. 109 Nsssau Street, New York, 


THE NEW VOLUME, 
To be commenced on the Ist of January, 1850, will comprise 
many important improvements, which, it is believed, will 
render the Magazine one of the best periodicals published 
in the country, as it certainly is the cheapest. Among these 
improvements will be new and beautiful type, fine calender- 
ed paper, a higher order of illustrations than those heretofore 
given, and contributions from some of the ablest writers in 
America. It is the aim of the proprietor to publish a Popu- 
lar Magazine, adapted to the wants cf all classes of reading 
people in the Republic, which shall be both instructive and 
amusing, and free alike from the grossness which character- 
izes much of the cheap literature of the day, and from the 
vapidity of the so-called “ Ladies’ Magazines.” The Illus- 
trations will consist of Original Drawings engraved on wood 
by the best artists; . 
Portraits of Remarkable Persons and Views of 
Remarkable Places, 

[lustrated by pen and pencil. A strict revision will be ex- 
ercised, that no improper article or word shall ever be admit- 
ted, so that it may safely be taken by persons of the utmoet 
refinement, and read at the fireside for the amusement or in- 
struction of the family circle. 

The Review department of the Magazine will contain brief 
critical notices of all the new publications of the day, and 
will form a complete chronicle of current literature. 

From the business and literary connections already estab- 
lished, the best assistance that the country can afford will 
be secured for completing the plans of the publisher, and 
nothing will be wanting that ample pecuniary resources and 
watchfal industry can obtain, to make the Magazine the 

Leading Literary Periodical of America. 

The extremely low rate at which it is published precludes 
the hope of profit, except from a circulation greater than that 
which any literary periodical has ever yet attained; but, 
with the new avenues daily opening for the circulation of 
works of merit ; the constantly increasing population of the 
country; the cheapness of the Magazine, and the superiority 
of its literary and artistic attractions to those of any other 
work now issued ; the proprietor fearless'y engages in an en- 
terprize which will be sure to benefit the public if it should 
not enrich bimsc?f. aE ne 

Tne Magazine will be under the editorial charge and su- 
pervision of 

Charles F. Briggs, 
who has been connected with it from the beginning. 

Tuc “ Dalpit Dastwaita)) o cornice of hing hical sketches, 
accompanied by well-engraved Portraits of Eminent Divines 
of the American Churches, which have formed a conspicuous 
feature of “ HOLDEN,” will be continued in the sueceeding 
Volumes of the Magazine, and will render it of peculiar value 
to religious people of every denomination. 

The Fifth Volume 
will commence on the First of January next, but will be issued 
on the 15th of December. Each number will consist of 


64 Pages, and Numerous Engravings. 
The Terms are 


One Dollar a Year 


in advance; the Magazine will be plainly and carefully di- 
rected, and sent by mail at the risk of the subscribers. As 
each number will be stereotyped, missing or lost numbers 
ean be at any time supplied when ordered, but will be de- 
ducted from the time for which payment has been received. 
Kemittances may be sent at the risk of the proprietor, pro- 
vided a description of the bills are taken, and enclosed in the 
presence of the Postmaster, as evidence of the fact. 

Five copies will be furnished for $4, and twenty egpies for 
$15. Numbers for the year 1848, excepting the month of 
January, will be furnished at four cents each, and Bound 
Volumes in cloth with gilt edges, from July to December, 
inclusive, at $1 each. 

Newspaper publishers who will inBert this Prospectus four 
times, and notice the Magazine monthly, will receive a bound 
volume for the year 1849, and an exchange for the coming 
year; they are requested to send only those papers in whith 
the Prospectus and notices appear. Letters must be ad- 
dressed to “ Holden’s Dollar Magazine, No. 109 Nassau St., 
New York,” and post-paid in ali cases. > 

Oct 25—3m. W.H. DIETZ, Proprietor. 


BOARDING, 


RS. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street, 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
Oct. 25—tf 








~ COMMISSION STORE. 
Ws GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant, 10} 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. Dee. 23.—ly 





FIRE-PROOF CHESTS, 

ATENT Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that 
P will stand more fire than any others made in this coun- 
try. Also,a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Chests, 
700 now in use, and we still make cheats in the ordinary way, 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water Filters, 
Portable Water Closets for the sick andinfirm. Seal and 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for Banks and 
Stores. EVANS & WATSON, 

76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
N. B. Country-Merchants are invited to call and examine 
for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. = Feb. 1. 


«JOHN W. NORTH, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and General Land 
A Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
Oct. ll.—y 


VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS, 

JTS FOR THE PEOPLE, second edition: A compi- 
byte from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J.R. 
Giddings, Hon. J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of 
the United States Government to Slavery, and embracing a 
history of the Mexicsn war, its origin and objects. By Lo- 
ring Moody. Price 20 cents. 

Nathaniel P. Rogers.—The second edition of a collec- 
tion from the writings of Nathaniel P. Rogers. Price, in 
neat cloth binding, $1. 

Narrative of the Life of William W. Brown, a Fu- 
gitive Siave; written by himself. Complete edition—tenth 
thousand. Price % cents. . 

iography of H. C, Wright: Human Life, illus- 
Phony tte oa 2 experience as a Child, a Youth, and 
a Man. By Henry C. Wright. “There is proverly no his- 
tory; only biography.”—R. W. Emerson. Price $!. 

The above works are just published and for sale by 

Sept. 27.—6m BELA MARSH, 25 Cornhill, Boston. 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S NEW STOCK FOR 
FALL TRADE, 
HOLESALE AND RETAIL SsLK AND SHAWL 
STORE, No. 2 Milk street, Boston. 
5,000 new Cashmere Shawls, all shapes, sizes, qualities, 
and prices. 
50 packages superior Black Silks, extra width, for dress- 
es, visites, mantillas, &c. : > 
50 packages Dress Silks, figured, plain, and striped, in 
choice chameleon shades. 

1,000 Plaid Long and Square Shawls, of the very best 
styles. 

400 pieces Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, in most 
admirable colors. 

Cases Thibet Cashmeres, Lyonese Cloths, and Alpac- 
cas, for dresses. , 
Cases German, French, and India Satins, all qualities 

an‘ colors. 
Cartons palm-fig'd Cashmere and rich Crape Shawls, 
ail colors. 

















Cartons Thibet and Silk Shawls, in black and fancy 
. 


300 pieces superior Black Bombazines. 
Rich Black and Colored Silk Velvets, all widths. 


terial Visites, &c., of every pattern and ma- 
Mourning Shawls and am 
which we ask particular Silk Goods, of all kinds — to 


OF It is eno gh to say that same 
# ys a ‘from this gigantic and incom 


SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS 
inh evap elpetly cee dmmgthen Sonya 
cai package, ways at prices entirely beyond the 
Merchants in the country, ladies buying for their own use, 
and all others, are invited to test the advantage of buying at 
Jewett & Prescott’s Silk and Shawl Store, 
No. 2 Milk street, (a few steps out of Washington street.) 
August 30,—3mi 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 
B. PALMER, the American N Agent, is agent 
¢ for the National Fra, and authorizéd to take Adver- 
tisements and sa’ ‘at the same rates as required by 
us, His are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New nome 
Tribune Boia ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Th 
and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. nat ie 
or S. M. PETTE ew 
f Collecting 








Agent, No. 1 State sret, Beaton, 


and : 
Ceeeet Building, is also agent for the National 








‘market is wu , 
$1050 ‘and $8.56 for prime. Lard, 744 
cents, in barrels and kegs. 
sacaes lb oe 
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For the National Era. 
THE AUTHOR OF LACON.* 


The first appearance of this work was in 1820, 
in England; since when, it has been republished 
in various forms, translated into several modern 
languages, and has had more readers and admir- 
era than any book with which we are acquainted. 
The author was eccentric in all his movements, 
his life chequered in the extreme ; and although 
highly gifted with great and exalted faculties, 
and deeply :mbued with grand conceptions, yet, 
like Byron, he was the slave of his passions, an 
the obedient vassal of his propensities. He fell 
a victim to his turbulent desires, and unregulated 

i tions. 
nthe bllocing re ive sketch of some of the 
incidents of his life will be as instructive as in- 
teresting. We regret that we are unable to give 
more of the history of this extraordinary person- 


“e Caleb C. Colton, a divine of the church of Eng- 
land, was educated at Eton, and finished his 
studies at Cambridge, from whence he was pro- 
moted, in 1801, to the perpetual curacy of Tiver- 
“ten, Prior’s Quarter, Devonshire, in the patron- 
age of King’s College, Cambridge. In the year 
1818 he vacated this preferment, for the curacies 
of Kew and Petersham. Fis literary reputation 
may be dated from the year 1820, when the sound- 
ness of his judgment was questioned, and his rea- 
soning powers stretched to their utmost, in con- 
sequence of his “ Plain and Authentic Narrative 
of the Stamford Ghost.” From this publication 
it was to be inferred that he believed in super- 
natural agency, but whether he seriously thought 
what he boldly wrote is very problematical, his 
private character being duly considered. — His 
next productions were. “ Hypocrisy,” a satirical 
m, and “ Napoleon,” an ode, published in the 
year 1812, by both of which accessions were made 
to his literary character. Eight years after, his 
genius and industry combined to obtain for him 
an ever-enduring fame, by the production of his 
“ Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words.” This 
proved a remarkably — work, went rapidly 
through several editions, and its success stimu- 
lated the author to the composition of a second 
volume, which was as favorably received as the 
first. The edition now before us contains the 
whole of ‘‘Lacon,” the two volumes being pub- 
lished in one. His career as a writer was now near 
ita close, and a poem on the “Conflagration of 
Moscow” is the only effort of his abilities that 
appeared afterwards, and even that was issued 
the same year with “ Lacon.” 

About this period, an horrible event, the mur- 
der of Mr. Weare, brought out the private char- 
acter of Mr. Colton in lights both new and 
strange. His sudden disappearance caused in- 
quiry into the manner of his life ; when it ap- 
peared that, although he neither bore a hand in 
the barbarous transaction, nor had been immo- 
lated on the altar of false honor, yet that he had 
been the associate of all the parties involved in 
the guilt of the dark crime, and was a dissipated 
and abandoned character. When the public fever, 
occasioned by the assassination of Weare, had 
subsided, it was found that Mr. Colton’s flight 
was occasioned by the activity of his creditors, 
who ultimately succeeded in making of him a 
bankrupt, as a wine-merchant. In November, 
1827, the latest day the law allowed him, he ap- 

ared, to resume his clerical duties, but was 
finally removed from his sacred office in the fol- 
lowing year. Excluded from that rank in society 
to which birth, education, and his profession, had 
entitled him, and only not steeped in crime, he 
sought refuge where he imagined no shadow of 
his life had been cast. After two years spent in 
travelling through different parts of America, he 
turned at length towards France, and the recesses 
of the Palais Royale became his last adopted 
home. Here he collected a gallery of paintings, 
and was known, at first, as a lover of the arts; 
bat this occupation was too narrow a sphere for 
the exertion of his powers, and he soon returned 
to the absorbing vice of gambling, by which he 
accumulated, within the space of one year, the 
amazing sum of £25,000. If the life of this ec- 
centric man appears to overflow with wretched- 
Sng the consequence of misconduct, his death 

as even more deplorable. Unable to stop the 
intoxicating career of vice, upon the attainment 
of so much wealth, he ventured all again, and was 
again reduced to beggary. Mental agony engen- 
dered a disease which could only be relieved by 
a surgical operation ; and not possessing strength 
of mind to endure the pain and peril, in a fit of 
despair, terminated his life by blowing his brains 
out with 2 pistol 

The foregoing meager and unsatisfactory ac- 
count of the author of “Lacon,” we have ob- 
tained from the “ London Encyclopedia.” Such as 
it is, however, it throws some light on the mental 
constitution of Mr. Colton. His intellectual 
powers were comprehensive and great; and in 
the processes of analysis and condensation, he is 
probably unsurpassed by any writer, living or 
dead. His great work, “Lacon,” will live as 
long as our language ; and by the general reader, 
as well as the scholar and savan, it has obtained 
a ready and cordial reception. To the motto 
which graces the title-page, “ The proper study 
of mankind is man,” might have been appropri- 
ately affixed “Multum in parvo ;” for certainly 
the book is fall of the richest gems of thought, 
expressed in terse and compendious language. 
The author, in his preface to the first edition, has 
truly observed, that the fault of our orators is, 
that they get up to make a speech, rather than to 
speak. So the great error of our authors is, that 
they git down to make. book, rather than write. 
To combine profundity with perspicuity, wit with 

judgment, solidity with vivacity, truth with nov- 
elty, and all of them with liberality”—‘ Who,” 
asks Mr. Colton, ‘“is sufficient for these things ?” 
The public has replied to these interrogatories, 
by declaring that in “Lacon” all these qualities 
are eminently displayed—for the author has given 
to the world a book, that will be a lasting monu- 
ment of his marvellous powers as a thinker and 
writer. The work is published by William Goy- 
ans, New York, is got up in a good, substantial, 
and neat style, and the publisher has judiciously 
had all the Latin quotations translated, and added 
an index, which cannot fail to be useful. 

Noscak THE ScriBe. 


* Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. Addressed to 
those who think. By the Kev. C.C, Colton, A. M. 


For the National Era. 


“TS SAUL ALSO AMONG THE PROPHETS 2” 


A hh appeared in a recent number of 
the National Era, taken froma Democratic print 
in Indiana, in which Joseph A. Wright, our 
Governor elect, is set down as @ friend of Free 
Soil, gs trough and sound upon that question 
as Mr. Cravens himself. From the truth of this 
statement, personal acquaintance with Mr. Wright 
and a knowledge of his opinions compel me to 
dissent in toto. It is highly gratifying to the 
friends of freedom, and evidential of the extent to 
which the spirit of liberty pervades our commu- 
nity, that each party labored to prove that its 
candidate was more favorable to the Buffalo 
platform than his opponent. The truth is, 
however, that neither of the candidates had any 
just claim to the suffrage of Free-Soilers, being 
favorable to Free Soil only in such places as 
Free-Soilers formed some considerable portion 
of the community, and as far as necessary 
to gain their votes. Many Free-Soilers doubtless 
voted for each of the candidates, being governed 
in their choice be Bge party ilections. As to 
Mr. Wright, he is simply one of the many un- 
principled and unscrupulous politicians which the 
troubled waters of party spirit have thrown up as 
scum to the surface, and which the returning 
wave is soon likely to bury in merited oblivion. 
In the election of G. W. MeGaughey to Congress, 
our district gained something, though he is by no 
means a Free-Soiler. The rising spirit of free- 
dom has some hold eyo his heart, and he is dis- 
posed to act it out, as far as unmitigated Latred of 
the so-called Democracy, and almost idolatrous 
attachment to Whig men and measures, will let 
him. Farther than this, we fear he is not to be 
trusted. RameB.er. 


A Hint to Newsrarer CorrESPONDENTS.— 
Goethe had one day been speaking with his usual 
generosity, of poems by an amateur author; but 

: “The only thing to be objected to this, as 

well as to most of the works of our young ladies 

gentlemen, might y li 

too fall of sap, which throw out a number of par- 
they have an excess of thoughts 

and emotions, which they are unable to command ; 
they can rarely keep within due bounds, 
( stop nth * 


For the National Era. 
JOWA STATE CONVENTION OF UNIVERSALISTS 


The following resolutions were passed at the 
recent session of the above body, and are pub- 
lished by request. : 

ON 


WAR. 

Whereas the moral precepts of Christianity 
are binding on all to whom they are made known, 
at all times, and under all possible circumstances ; 
whereas these precepts inculcate the duty of for- 
bearance, and the forgiveness of injuries; and 
whereas ‘the spirit of retaliation, whether on the 
part of individuals or nations, is — to the 
teachings and example of our great Master ; there- 
solved That it isthe duty of nations, no less 
than of individuals, to regulate their intercourse 
with each other by the moral precepts of Christi- 
anity; that they should cu tivate forbearance 
under provocations, forgive injuries received, re- 
frain from retaliation, and make ure of every 
honorable means to settle their disputes without 
resort to physical force. ; 

Resolved, further, That while we deplore the 
existence of war in general, and deprecate it as 
one of the greatest evils that can afflict humanity, 
and an insuperable hindrance to the progress of 
pure Christianity, we regard offensive war as 
utterly wron and anti-christian, and entreat all 
who profess the Christian name to discountenance 
it, and lend their influence to do it away. 

ON THE DEATH PENALITY. 

Whereas all human laws that inflict punishment 
for offences should aim as wellat the reformation 
of the offender as the protection of the innocent; 
whereas the infliction of Capital Panishment effec- 
tually defeats this end; whereas the history of 
the past evinces, that in numerous instances 
innocent persons, arraigned for the crime of mur- 
der, have been condemned and executed—thus 
bringing them and their families into unmerited 
disgrace, and inflicting on them irreparable 
injury; whereas; from the reluctance of juries to 
pronounce a verdict of “guilty” in trials for cap- 
ital offences, the really guilty not unfrequently 
escape all human retribution ; and whereas we be- 
lieve that the good of all concerned would be more 
effectually secured by the substitution therefor of 
some other mode of punishment ; therefore, 

Resolved, That, in the jadgment of this Council, 
the Death Penalty should be erased from our 
statute books, and give place to some mode of 
punishment consistent with the spirit of Christi- 
anity, and at the same time as adequate, and as 
certain of execution, as the imperfection of human 
institutions will allow. 

ON OPPRESSION. 

Whereas it is our duty to“ remember them that 
are in bonds as bound with them;” whereas the 
enslavement and oppression of the African race in 
our land is a grievous wrong inflicted on them, 
and utterly at variance with the great law of 
Christianity, which requires us to love our fellow- 
men as we love ourselves; whereas we feel under 
obligation to bear testimony against this wrong, 
and earnestly expostulate with those who by 
word or deed uphold the system of slavery; 
whereas, nevertheless, this system exists (so far 
as the practice of individual slaveholders is con- 
cerned) under every shade of modification, from 
the greatest tyranny and cruelty on the one hand, 
to all that lenity and kindness on the other con- 
sistent with its existence; therefore, 

Resolved, That, looking upon all men as mem- 
bers of one great family, “born free and equal,” 
we regard the claim and exercise of the right of 
property by man in his fellow-man, as a palpable 
usurpation, and look on the system of American 
Slavery as a system of oppression, at war with the 
principles of Christianity and genuine Repub- 
licanism; and that while we would by no means 
indulge in indiscriminate denunciation, we ear- 
nestly entreat all professedly Christian slavehold- 
ers to seriously consider that they are wresting 
the rights of humanity from those who possess 
its attributes, and ask themselves whether they 
can do thus, and claim to love those whom they 
thus reduce to the level of brutes and things in- 
animate, as they love themselves; and we call 
upon them by all that is holy in Christianity, and 
all that is sacred in the rights of man, to “break 
every yoke,” and let the oppressed go free, and 
thus fulfil the injunction, “ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even s0 to 
them.” 

Resolved, further, That it is the duty of every 
friend of Christianity and human liberty to use 
lawful and honorable means to do away oppression 
and injustice; wherever they exist, and in all 
their forms. 

ON TEMPERANCE. 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the success which 
has attended, and still atteritls, the effort of phi- 
lanthropy in promoting the cause of Temperance; 
that we recommend to all our brethren to abstain 
entirely from the manufacture, sale, and use, asa 
beverage, of whatever can fntoxicate; and that 
we earnestly urge all to lend their efforts to do 
away, to the extent of their ability, Intemperance 
and its great and manifold evils. 

ON THE EDUCATION AND RELIGIOUS CULTURE ON THE 
RISING. GENERATION. 

Whereas the rising generation must soon take 
our places, and sustain the responsibilities now 
resting on us; whereas it is of the utmost impor- 
tapce to the interests of the Church and the 
world, that they should be qualified, intellectually 
and morally, for the discharge of the momentous 
duties that will then devolve on them ; and whereas 
a neglect on our part to give them proper instruc- 
tion would leave them unfitted for the stations 
they must fill, and the high responsibilities they 
must bear, and thereby peril their best interests, 
and the well-being of future generations; there- 
fore. 

Resolved, That those now on the gtage of active 
life are responsible for the education and moral 
and religious culture of the rising generation; 
and that it is our imperative duty to use all pro- 
per means within our reach, to shield them from 
pernicious error and vicious practices, and train 
them up in the knowledge and love of truth, and 
the practice of virtue. 

Resolved, That we recommend the establishment 
of Sunday Schoels whenever practicable, for the 
instruction of children and youth ; and, in addition, 
urge uponall parents and guardians, to be instant 
in season and out of season, in instilling saving 
knowledge into the minds of those committed to 
their trust, and in their efforts to qualify them 
for the responsibilities they must meet and the 
duties they must perform. 

Excellent resolutions were also passed on the 
necessity of the Christian Church, on raising a 
fand for Educational and Religious purposes, on 
Ministerial Conduct and Fellowship. 


For the National Era. 


A REPLY TO CIVIS — RIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP. 


An article lately appeared in your pap’, enti- 
tled “Citizenship of Colored Persons.” It calls 
fora reply. Silence might be construed into an 
admission of the justness of your correspond- 
ent’s remarks. 

Civis, after citing “a series of decisions by 
which the riglit of citizenship is denied to colored 
persens,” proceeds to make what he thinks is a 
satisfactory commentary. But, as his premises 
are weak, it is not unfair to question the strength 
of his conclusions. 

He admits that such decisions, at common law, 
would deprive free pergons of color of the right 
of citizenship, to which he believes they have, un- 
der the Constitution of the United States, a fair 
claim. Having made this concession, he affirms 
that those decisions, considered as “a series of 
inferences,” are not sufficient to enable us “to 
get at the true intent of the Constitution, or to 
establish civil rights on a sound basis.” Now, 
let us see how we stand. The common law em- 
bodies a principle. So does the Constitution of 
the United States., Judges’ decisions, in both 
cases, are adjudicated “inferences:” the princi- 
ple is asserted. - If, then, “a series of inferences,” 
made by judges at common law, and promulgated 
by them in their decisions, be sufficient, according 
to his admission, to fix “the true intent of such 
common law, and to establish civil rights upon a 
sound basis,” why, let me ask, in the name of 
common sense, are a similar “ series of inferences,” 
drawn by United States’ ju under the Fed- 
eral Constitution, unable to do precisely the same 
a Such decisions of judges at common law 
would, and those decisions of the judges un- 
der the Constitution do, affirm that free persons 
of color are not entitled to the right of citizen- 
ship. That it is thus affirmed is evident. With 
the bare Be ht the Constitution to disfran- 
chise this. 


& 
: ‘pefsons?” I have nothing to 
do: j cannot make les to suit popu- 
lar 


r and opinions; they are bound to 
‘the principles of the instrument: which. 

Hy called upon to interpret. If 

‘not far enough, or too far, (tak- 

of hu into consideration,) it is. 
fault of the j but of those by 








| came to 





theories of the unlearned! 
disposition on the part of 
from free persons of color 


and to disregard the 
There is, I suspect, no 
our judges to wrest 
their rights. - 

“The Constitution evidently means to say, 
that all those who, accoRDING TO ITS PROVISIONS, 
are citizens in ary State, shall have the rights 
and privileges of a citizen throughout the Union. 
What gives the citizen of Massachusetts the 
“right of citizenship” in Maryland? Is it not 
the Federal Constitution? He must, then, look 
to that document for a definition of the word 
“gitizen.” The proper tribunals have decided 
that white persons, not colored, whether bond or 
free, are comprehended by that word. And that 
they have correctly decided the history of the 
Constitution—its framing, adoption, &¢c.—abun- 
dantly confirms. : 

From motives of policy, with the righteousness 
or unrighteousness of which it is not our province 
now to deal, persons of color were disfranchised. 
But although not a citizen of the United States 
under the Federal Constitution, there is nothing, 
it is supposed, in that instrument, which deprives 
the State of Massachusetts, or any other State, of 
the right to constitute a free person of color a cit- 
izen of such State. If made by any State a cit- 
izen, he is thenceforward a citizen of that State, 
but not of the United States. In regard to the 
one, he is a citizen; but in respect to the other, he 
is a subject. So that the fact (if it be one) of there 
having been “ free colored citizens in some of the 
States before the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution.” and that “appeals were made at the elec- 
tions in North Carolina to the free colored men 
as an independent class of voters,” is not at all in- 
consistent with the position here assumed. “ The 
better opinion, I should think,” says the able and 
learned Chancellor Kent, in his Commentaries, 
“was, that negroes, or other slaves, born within 
and under the allegiance of the United States, 
are natural born subjects, but not citizens.” 

With regard to the remarks which are made in 
objection to the phrase, “entitled to a// the privi- 
leges,” &c., and the assumption, founded thereup- 
on, “that the mass of the people in some very 
Democratic State might get the enaction of a law 
of civil distinctions, and thus rule out a hand- 
some minority of independent voters,” who, by 
being deprived of a portion of their privileges, 
would cease to be entitled to a//, and hence no 
longer citizens of the United States, it is only ne- 
cessary to say, that when a class or individ- 
ual is entitled to the rights of citizenship, under 
the Federal Constitution, there is no danger of a 
deprivation of those rights by the passage of a 
law of any State, whether Democratic or Whig, 
the effect of which will be to create “civil dis- 
abilities” in opposition to such rights—a law of 
that character, if passed, would be inoperative and 
void. Once a citizen, in the sense of the Consti- 
tution, then always one. Thus the “belt of bora 
fide United States citizens” will always be “left” 
to embrace all who are entitled, at any time, to 
the rights of citizenship. 

Civis affirms that citizenship is not a “ privi- 
lege conferred upon the highest class of society,” 
but “is a right which the Constitution seeks to 
d-fine, certify, and establish.” t is admitted that 
the Constitution does seek “to define,” &c., the 
right, and it is at the same time asserted that it 
confers a privilege. Is it not so? The “learned 
propounder of this felicitous conjecture,” when 
speaking of classes in society, knew that there 
were slaves as well as free men. Now, as between 
these two classes, the Constitution confers the 
“ privilege” of citizenship upon the one, and with- 
holds it from the other. But the reasoning of 
the learned Judge is “a make-shift to support a 
foregone conclusion.” How is it with that of 
Civis? He has decided that Judges are “ fallible 
men,” and that, as regards this matter, their de- 
cisions are “an outrage on the sense and spirit of 
the Constitution.” And is not his entire arti- 
cle “a make-shift to support this foregone conclu- 
sion ?” 

As far as a question of constitutional interpre- 
tation is concerned, I had rather rely upon the 
“learned propounders” of the Bench than upon 
the unauthorized conclusions of those not so well 
acquainted with the subject. 

Civil liberty, for many centuries, has had no 
bolder advocates nor firmer supporters than have 
been found on the Bench and in the Bar. If 
Judges adhere to the manifest doctrines of the 
Constitution, the fact that their decisions exclude 
a certain class of persons from the enjoyment of 
the right of citizenship is not their fault, but that 
of the Constitution and its framers. 

Amicus Curim. 


LYCANTHROPY. 

Whoever has read the “Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments” will be acquainted with the words 
goul and vampyre. A goul was believed to be a 
being in the human form, who frequented grave- 
yards and cemeteries, where it disinterred, tore to 
picoes, and devvured theo bodies bericd there. A 
vampyre was & dead person, who came out of his 
grave ai night to suck the blood of the living, and 
whoever was so sucked hecame a vampyre in his 
turn when he died. Both these persuasions have 
been rejected by the modern scientific world, as 
altogether unworthy of credence or inquiry, al- 
though about a century ago the exploits of vam- 
pyres created such a sensation in Hungary, that 
they reached the ears of Louis XV, who directed 
his Minister at Vienna to report upon them. In 
a newspaper of that period, there appeared a par- 
agraph to the effect that Arnold Paul, a native 
of Madveiga, being crushed to death by a wagon, 
and buried, had since become a vampyre, and 
that he had himself been previously bitten by one. 

The authorities being informed of the terror 
his visits were occasioning, and several persons 
having died with all the symptoms of vampyrism, 
his grave was solemnly opened; and although he 
had been in it forty days, the body was like that 
ofa living man. To cure his roving propensities, 
a stake was driven into it, whereupon he uttered 
a cry; after which his head was cut off, and the 
body burnt. Four other bodies, which had died 
from the consequence of his bites, and which were 
found in the same perfectly healthy condition, 
were served in a similar manner; and it was hoped 
that these vigorous measures would extinguish 
the mischief. But no such thing; the evil con- 
tinued, more or less, and five years afterwards 
was so rife that the authorities determined tomake 
a thorough clearance of these troublesome individ- 
uals. On this occasion, a vast number of graves 
were opened, of personsof all ages and both sexes : 
and, strange to say, the bodies of all those accused 
of plaguing the living by their nocturnal visits 
were found in the vampyre state—full of blood, 
and free from every symptom of death. 

The documents which record these transactions 
bearthe date of June 7, 1732, and are signed and 
witnessed by three surgeons and other creditable 
persons. The facts, in short, are indubitable, 
though what interpretation to put upon them re- 
mains extremely difficult. One that has been sug- 
gested is, that all these supposed vampyres were 
persons who had fallen into a state of catalepsy or 
trance, and been buried alive. However this may 
be, the mystery is sufficiently perplexing; and 
more so, that through the whole of Eastern Eu- 
rope innumerable instances of the same kind of 
thing have occurred, whilst each language has an 
especial word to designate it. 

That which in the east is called “ goulism,” has 
in the west been denominated “lycanthropy,” or 
“ wolfomania ;” and this phenomenon, as well as 
vampyrism, has been treated by numerous ancient 
authors; and though latterly utterly denied and 
scouted, was once very generally believed. 

There are various shades and degrees of lycan- 
thropy. In some cases, the lycanthrope declares 
that he has the =— of transforming himself 
into a wolf, in which disguise—his tastes corre- 
sponding to his form—he delights in feeding on 
human flesh ; and in public examinations of these 
unhappy individuals there was no scarcity of wit- 
nesses to corroborate their confessions. In other 
instances, there was no transformation, and the 
lycanthrope appears more closely to resemble a 

‘ou 

‘ In the year 1603, a case of lycanthropy was 
brought before the Parliament of Bordeaux. The 
person accused was a boy of fourteen, called Jean 
Grenier, who herded cattle. Several witnesses, 
chiefly young girls, came forward as his accusers, 
declaring that he had attacked and wounded them 
in the disguise of a wolf, and would have killed | 
them but for the vigorous defence they made with 
sticks. Jean Grenier himself avowed to the crime. 
confessing to having killed and eaten several chil- 
dren ; and the father of the children confirmed all 
he said. Jean Grenier, however, appears to have 
been little removed from an idiot. 

In the fifteenth century, lycanthropy prevailed 
extensively amongst the Vaudois, pia Bata per- 
sons suffered death for it; but as no similar case’ 
seems to have been heard of for a long while, ly- 
canthropy and goulism were set down among the 
superstitions of the East, and the follies and fables 
of the dark ages. A circumstance, however, has 
just now come to light in France, that throws a 
strange 
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that for a considerable time the guardians had 
observed a mysterious figure flitting about by 
night amongst the tombs, on whom they never 
could lay their hands. As they approached, he 
disappeared like a phantom ; and even the dogs 
that were let loose, and urged to seize him, stop- 
ped short, and ceased to bark, as if they were 
transfixed by a charm. When morning broke, 
the ravages of this strange visitant were but too 
visible—graves had been opened, coffins forced, 
and the remains of the dead, frightfully torn and 
mutilated, lay scattered upon the earth. Could 
the surgeons be the guilty parties? No, A 
member of the profession, being brought to the 
spot, declared that no scientific knife had been 
there ; but certain parts of the human body might 
be required for anatomical studies, and the grave- 
diggers might have violated the tombs, to obtain 
money by the sale of them. The watch was 
doubled, but to no purpose. A young soldier was 
one night seized in a tomb, but he declared he 
had gone there to meet his sweetheart, and had 
fallen asleep; and as he evinced no trepidation, 
they let him go. 2 : 

At length, these profanations ceased in Pere la 
Chaise, but it was not long before they were re- 
newed in another quarter. A suburban cemetery 
was the new theatre of operations. A little girl 
aged seven years, and much loved by her parents, 
died. With their own hands they laid her in 
her coffin, attired in the frock she delighted to 
wear on féte days, and with ber favorite play- 
things beside her; and, accompanied by numerous 
relatives and friends, they saw her laid in the 
earth. On the following morning it was disovered 
that the grave had been violated, the body torn 
from the coffin, frightfully mutilated, and the 
heart extracted. There was no robbery. The 
sensation in the neighborhood was tremendous ; 
and in the general terror and perplexity, suspi- 
cion fell on the broken-hearted father, whose in- 
nocence, however, was easily proved. Every 
means were taken to discover the criminal ; but 
the only regult of the increased surveillance was, 
that the scene of profanation was removed to the 
cemetery of Mont Parnasse, where the exhuma- 
tions were carried to such an extent, that the au- 
thorities were at their wits’ end. 

Considering, by the way, that all these ceme- 
teries are surrounded by walls, and have iron 
gates, which are kept closed, it certainly seems 
very strange that any goul or vampyre of solid 
flesh and blood should have been able to pursue 
his vocation so long undiscovered. However, so 
it was; and it was not till they bethought them- 
selves of laying a snare for this mysterious vis- 
iter, that he was detected. Having remarked a 
spot where the wall, though nine feet high, ap- 
peared to have been frequently scaled, an old offi- 
cer contrived a sort of infernal machine, with a 
wire attached to it, which he so arranged that it 
should explode if any one attempted to enter the 
cemetery at that point. This done, and a watch 
being set, they thought themselves now secure of 
their purpose. Accordingly, at midnight, an ex- 
plosion aroused the guardians, who perceived a 
man already in the cemetery; but before they 
could seize him, he had leaped the wall with an 
agility that confounded them ; and although they 
fired their pieces after him, he succeeded in mak- 
ing his escape. 

But his footsteps were marked by the blood 
that had flowed from his wounds, and several 
scraps of military attire were picked up on the 
spot. Nevertheless, they seem to have been still 
uncertain where to seek the offender, till one of 
the grave-diggers of Mont Parnasse, whilst pre- 
paring the last resting-place of two criminals 
about to be executed, chanced to overhear some 
sappers of the 74th regiment remarking that one 
of their sergeants had returned on the preceding 
night, cruelly wounded, nobody knew how, and 
had been conveyed to the Vai de Grace, which is 
a military hospital. A little inquiry now soon 
cleared up the mystery; and it was ascertained 
that Sergeant Bertrand was the anthor of all 
these profanations, and of many others of the 
same description, previous to his arrival in Paris. 

, Supported on crutches, wrapped in a gray cloak, 
pale and feeble, Bertrand was now brought for- 
ward for examination; nor was there anything in 
the countenance or appearance of this young man 
indicative of the fearful monomania of which he 
is the victim ; for the wholetenor of his confession 
proves that in no other light is his horrible pro- 
pensity to be considered. 

In the first place, he freely acknowledged bim- 
self the author of these violations of the dead, both 
in Paris and elsewhere. 

“What object did you propose to yourself in 
committing these acts?” inquired the President. 

“J cannot tell,” replied Bertrand; “it was a 
horrible impulse. I was driven to it against my 
own will; nothing could stop or deter me. I can- 
not describe, nor understand myself, what my 
sensations were in tearing and rending these 
bodies.” 

President. And what did you do after one of 
cnere visits tO 8 Cemer e 

Bertrand. 1 withdrew, trembling convulsively, 
feeling a great desire for repose. I fell asleep, no 
matter where, and slept for several hours; but, 
during this sleep, I heard everything that passed 
around me; 1 have sometimes exhumed from ten 
to fifteen bodies in a night. I dug them up with 
my hands, which were often torn and bleeding 
with the labor I underwent ; but I minded nothing, 
so that I could get at them. The guardians fired 
at me one night, and wounded me; but that did 
not prevent my returning the next. This desire 
seized me generally about once a fortnight. 

He added, that he had had no access of this 
propensity since he was in the hospital, but that 
be would not be sure it might not return when 
his wounds were healed. Still he hoped not. 

“T think I am cured,” said he. “I had never 
seen any one die; in the hospital I have seen sev- 
eral of my comrades expire by my side. I believe 
I am cured, for now I fear the dead.” 

The surgeons who attended him were then ex- 
amined, and one of them read a sort of memoir he 
had received from Bertrand, which contained the 
gad of his malady as far as his memory served 

im. 

From these notes it appears that there had been 
something singular and abnormal about him from 
the time he was seven or eight years old. It was 
not so much in acts as in his love of solitude, and 
his profound melancholy, that the aberration was 
exhibited ; and it was not till two years ago that 
his frightful peculiarity fully developed itself. 
Passing a cemetery one day, where the grave-dig- 
gers were covering a body that had just been in- 
terred, he entered to observe them. A violent 
shower of rain interrupted their labors, which 
they left unfinished. 

“ At this sight,” says Bertrand, “horrible de- 
siresseizedme. My head throbbed, my heart pal- 
pitated violently ; I excused myself to my compan- 
ions, and returned to the cemetery. i had just 
succeeded in exhuming the body, when I saw a 
peasant watching me at the gate, Whilst he went 
to inform the authorities of what he had seen, I 
withdrew, and retiring into a neighboring wood, I 
laid myself down, and, in spite of the torrents of 
rain that were falling, I remained there in a state 
of profound insensibility for several hours.” 

From this period he appears to have given free 
course to his inclinations; but as he generally 
covered the mutilated remains with earth again, 
it was some time before his proceedings excited 
observation. He had many narrow esca 
of being taken or killed by the pistols of the 
guardians; but his agility seems to have been 
almost superhuman. 

To the living he was gentle and kind, and was 
‘especially beloved in his regiment for his frank- 
ness and his gaiety !. 

The medical men interrogated, unanimously 
gave it as theiropinion, that although in all 
other respects perfectly sane, Bertrand was not 
responsible for these acts. He was sentenced to 
a year’s imprisonment, during which time meas- 
sures will doubtless be taken to complete his 
cure. . 

In relating this curious case of the Vampyre, 
as he is called in Paris, where the affair has 
excited considerable attention, especially in the 
medical world, we have omitted several painful 
and disgusting particulars; -but we have said 
enough to prove that, beyond a doubt, there has 
been some good foundation for the ancient belief 
in goulism and } canthropy ; and that the books 
of Dr. Weir and others, in which the existence 
of this malady is contemptuously denied, have 
been put forth without due investigation of the 
subject.— Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


A Wier ty Trover.e.— Pray tell me, my dear, 
what is the cause of those tears?” 

“Oh! guch a disgrace !” 

« What—what is it, my dear? Don’t keep me 
in sus ” 

« Why, I have opened one of. your letters, sup- 
posing it addreseed to myself. Certainly it looked 
more like Mrs. than Mr.” 

“Isthat all? What harm can there be in a 
wife’s opening her husband’s letters ?” 

“No harm in the thing itself. But the con- 
tents! Such a di ” 

“ What! has any one dared to write me a letter 
unfit to be read by my wife?” 

“Oh, no. It is couched in the most chaste and 
amcor oa language. But the contents! the 
con 

Here the wife buried her face in her handker- | 
chief, and commenced sobbing aloud, while the 
husband eagerly caught a. e letter, and com- 
menced reading the epistle that had been the 

hats tog wife’s heart. It was 
sat four yeare’ subscrip- 


paren’ ay trout will bite now” “Well, 


| well,” was the consoling reply, “mind 
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HOW DAVID PRICE CURED HIS WIFE'S BAD’ 
TEMPER. 


- David, a man of meek and kindly spirit, had 
long suffered from the clatter-patter, never-ending 
tongue of his worse half. One day an herb doctor 
greeted David at his work with a— 

“Well, master David, how be you?” 

“Oh, I be very well, thanks to ye, but my wife 
is not so very nicely.” 

“Indeed,” said the gatherer of simples, with a 
quick ear for an ailment, “ what may be the mat- 
ter wi’ she, master David?” 

“ Well,” said David, in his usual quiet way, 
she have a bad breaking out about her mouth 
every now and then, that troubles her and me 
very sore, I assure ye, master doctor.” 

“Well,” said the latter, “I could make a grand 
cure for her, V’ll warrant; I have a salve ’at I 
makes of the juice of the juniper tree, and by 
bilin’ up a vast lot of different kinds o’ things, it 
cures it in no time.” 

“Indeed,” said David, “an’ what might your 
charge be, now, for . box of that ’intment, ’at 
would quite cure her?” 

“Oh,” said the herbalist, looking anxiously up 
in David's face, “ only a matter of a shilling.” 

“ Well, that’s dirt cheap,” said David. “If 
you cure her, Pll. give eighteen pence; there, 
now.” 

With this offer, the doctor set off home to pre- 
pare his nostrum, and straightway hied the very 
next day to David’s house, box in hand. There 
he found Mrs. Price, and went at once to business. 

“ Well, Mrs. Price, your husband told me that 
ye have betimes a bad breaking out about the 
mouth, and I’ve brought a box ’o fine ’intment, ’at 
will cure ye.” 

With this announcement, Mrs. Price, firing up, 
at once seeing her husband’s jest, raised the brush 
with which she was sweeping the floor, and pum- 
melled the doctor to her heart’s content, even fol- 
lowing to beat him a field from her house, he 
screaming all the while— 

“Oh, Missus Price, be ye gone mad!” 

From that day, however, Mrs. Price has been 
wholly cured of her scolding habits. David has 
only to look up in her face and say, “Ill geta 
box of that ’intment,” and there’s an end of the 
matter. David honorably paid the doctor his 1s. 
6d., and also treated him, to make him forget the 
pummelling. The whole of these circumstances 
are strictly true—— Durham Chronicle. 


Sincutar Ositvary.—The following singular 
obituary notice appears in the Athens (Ga) Mes- 
senger : 

“ He was the father of eleven sons—five of the 
sons having married five sisters. He had also one 
hundred and eighty-nine great-grandchildren ; 
and at his funeral, two weeks ago last Sabbath, 
two horses were stung to death by bees, and another 
came near losing his life by the same.” 


——_~>-—__——_ 


Very Goov.—The following curious sentiment 
was drunk at one of the celebrations on the 4th 
of July: 

“13. Woman—Gentle, patient, self-denying, 
without her, man would be a savage and the earth 
a desert.” 

“* Without her,” we guess, “man ” would be a 
scarce article, even to make a savage of. 


—_ oe. 


Juper McLeran’s Accounts.—Twenty years 
ago, Judge McLean retired from the General Post 
Office. A few days ago, says a Washington letter 
writer, a clerk, adding up accounts, discovered 
that a balance was due him by the Government, 
of four hundred dollars, for which a warrant has 
been issued in his favor, to be forwarded. 


A green one, Who had crossed the Atlantic, told 
a story of astorm, when the rain poured down 
in such torrents, that the ocean rose six inches. 

“There’s no mistake,” said he, “because the 
capiain kept a mark on the side of the vessel.” 








THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTI- 
TUTE, 
‘_— from all parts of the United States—situ- 
ated two miles south of Woodbury, in the county town 
of Gloucester County, New Jersey, and five miles from Ked 
Bank—having been opened under favorable auspices, is now 
in successful operation, for the cure of Gout, Kheumatism, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Dyspepsia,Constipation, Diarrhoea, 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Nervous, Febrile, and Cutaneous dia- 
eases, under the superintendence of Dr. Dexter, formerly of 
Morristown, N. J., and receutly of the Round Hill Retreat, 
Massachusetts. 

This Institution was built express!y for a Water Care 
Establishment. is capable of accommodating fifty patients, 
and abundantly supplied with water of the purest quality. 

The treatment of disease by water is no longer matter of 
experiment; but afew years have elapsed since the first 
Water Cure Institution was opened in the U. S., and the ze- 
sult of its administration, in both acute and chronic diseases, 
has convineed the most incredulous of its eflicaey. 

The Managers m it unnecessary to refer to the wa- 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 


ALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Ca Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. 'Partienlar 
attention 


id to collections. 
bara Cook County, Illinois. 
County cour t Monday in Febraary, May, and Oc- 
ber. 
Cireuitcourt—second Monday in June and November. 
O¢g~ Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first. day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


DE WOLF & FARWELL, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office, Clark 
street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, IIlinois. 
CALVIN DE WOLF. . 
Jan. 4—ly. WILLIAM W. FARWELL 


GREAT IMPROV EMENT IN PLANING TONGUE- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 


Joseph P. Woodhury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


HE subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta- 
tionary cutter, plining, tongueing and grooving machine 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same 
‘This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
nniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any machine hereto- 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it planes 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equai amount of 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common use 
The construction and organization of this machine is differ- 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for farther 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the sub- 
seriber, (post-paid,) Boston. Mass. 
One of the above planing machines may be seen in opera- 
tion by calling on the patentee. 
JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 
May 3.—ly Border street. East Boston, Mass. 





Ory The above Planing Machine has been thoroughly 
teated, by planing over 1,000,000 feet of lumber, and has 
planed 3,000 feet in seventeen minutes, and is adapted to 
stick any description of mouldings with great rapidity. 

The subscribers, having purchased the territory annexed 
to their names, are now ready to offer fur sale the machine. 
= the right to use the same, in the territory purchased by 
them. 

A machine may be seen in operation soon at Buffalo, New 
York, and at the Planing Mill of Duncan Mangey, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Communications for further particulars cheerfully respond- 
ed to, by addressing either of the subscribers, post paid, Os- 
wego, New York. STAATS & STEWART, 

For the State of New York. 
STEWART & TEMPLE 
For the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana,and Missouri. 
STEWART & ALLEN, 
For the States of Wisconsin and Illinois. 





LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1850, 


bgt by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository in New York, 
at the following prices: 


For one thousandcopies - ~- 

For one hundred copies - ~- 

For one dozen copies - ers-° 

Forasinglecopy- - -*- * ° - 

The Almanac has been compiled by the Corresponding 
Sceretary of the Society, and includes twenty-three pages of 
valuable origina) matter by William Goodell. The price by 
the thonsand is put at a trifle above the actual cost, in the 
expectation of selling large editions, and of secnring the 
active co operation of Anti-Slavery friends throughout the 
country, who, it is hoped, will give to this important annual 
a wide and thorongh circulation. The size is the same as the 
Almanac for 1849, viz: 48 pages. 

Orders for Almanacs by the hundred or thousand will be 
promptly executed, and should state, definitely, by what 
mode of conveyance they can be sent. The postage on every 
Almanac sent by mail will be two and a half cents, without 
reference to the quantity. 

Orders should invariably be accompanied by the cash. 
Any sum under one dollar may be sent in postage stamps. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

No. 61 John street, New York. 


Sept, 20.—tf 


OAK HALL, BOSTON, 


Is universally acknowledged by all to be 
The Largest, Cheapest, and Most Popular 
Clothing Establishment in the United 
States. 


fe spacious and fashionable Emporium, which is known 

throughout the civilized world as the cheapest and best 
place to purchase Clothing, sprung from a small beginning 
in 1842. Its present proprietor, 


GEORGE W. SIMMONS, 


Was its originator and projector. He believed that the 
enormous prices which were then charged for Clothing might 
be essentially reduced, and that the public would sustain 
him in making such reduction. His calculations have been 
more than realized. He commenced his business by making 
but a small profit upon the cost of the manufacture, and, by 
adhering strictly to the 


Low Price System, 
Has caused crowds of customers to flock to his Clothing 


House. So great was the business of the establishment, that 
he was obliged to 

Rebuild in 1847. 
Notwithstanding the large addition which was then erected, 
the room proved insufficient to accommodate the immense 
throngs which daily visited this Clothing Mart, and n 1849 
he added a most 


Magnificent Rotunda 


To the long row of stores, 











merous and as is g cures which pare been efice at 
Chis Mstitntion, (MOCWIthstanding they have permission from 
many patients to do so.) Should any applicant desire in- 
formation of this kind, they will be referred to the patients 
themselves, who will certify tothe benefit which they re- 
ceived while at the Parkeville Institute. 

The winter is the beet season for Hydropathic treatment. 
“ Diseases gallop on towards a cure in the cold season, while 
the instinctive tendencies of the system are more manifest,” 
re-action being then more easily produced. 

In the experience and skill of the Superintendent, who 
was one of the earliest practitioners of Hydropathy in this 
country, the utmost confidence may be placed. 

The location of the Institution has been selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, the inexhaustible sup- 
ply of water, its proximity to the city, and the advantages 
which it offers for fully carrying out the principles and prac- 
tices of the Water Cure, 

THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 


Has been constructed after the European plan; every room 
being provided with a plunge, foot, and sitz bath. The 
douch has a fall of about thirty feet, while the main plunge 
is supplied from an exclusive spring of cold water. 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 
the greatest care, and all accustomed to the economy of an 
Hydropathic establishment. 

arkeville is about wine miles from Philadelphia, sur 
rounded by a flourishing neighbourhood of industrious and 
enterprising armers. Communication may be had with the 
City, either by water or otherwise, several times daily. 
There are churches and schools in its immediate vicinity, 

The Managers, while they offer the advantages of their In- 
stitution to the diseased, wou'd also tender them the com- 
forts and conveniences of a home. 

TexMs—for the first four weeks,Ten Dollars per week, 
after that, Eight Dol'ars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and a'l other charges, except washing. Thosere- 
quiring extra accommodation, will be charged accordingly. 

The water trestment is not a panacea that will cure aii 
diseases ; it is therefore necessary that each applicant should 
have the benefit of a careful examination: In every in- 
stance the doctor will candidly state his opinion, and then 
applicants wil be at liberty to become patients or not, as 
they think proper. This examination cau be made in Phila- 
delphia, or at the Institute, fer which a fee of five dollars 
is to be paid at the time of making the examination. 

Persons at a distanc* can obtain an opinion as to the pro- 
bable effect of the water treatment, by enclosing ten dolars, 
accompanied by a written statement of their case. 

Application to be made to Samvet Wess, Secretary, 68 
South Fourth St., Philadelphia, or to Dk. Dexter, on the 
premises. 

Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, twe large woollen blankets, four comfortables, 
halfa dozen crash towels, or these can be purchased at jhe 
Institute. 

At the Livery Stable, they can procure carriages or s\d- 
dle horses, (for Ladies or Gentlemen,) and such as wish) to 
keep their own horses at Parkeville can have them well 
taken care of, at livery stable prices 

A stage runs daily from the Institute to Red Bank. 

Oct. 25—tf > 





Nos. 32, 34, 36, and 38, Ann Street, 


Extending from the street 180 feet, and covering an area of 
10,000 feet, making altogether the most extensive Clothing 
Establishment in the country. The sales amount annually 


to about 
Half a Million Dollars. 


There are engaged in the establishment— 


25 fashionable cutters and trimmers; 
2 book-keepers ; 
1 cashier and assistant ; 
1 paymaster; 
5 runners ; 
2 expresses ; 
30 salesmen ; 
3000 operatives. 


This establishment has arrived at its present position by 
furnishing Clothing at the 


Lowest Rates, 


Which the proprietor was enabled to do by purchasing and 
manufacturing immense quantities of the 


Most Fashionable Style of Goods, 


And in this manner he gained the confidence of the commu- 
nity. Asaspecimen of the low rates at which Clothing is 
furnished, we annex the following list of 


PRICES. 


Thin pants, a superior collection of every 
grade, quality, and quantity, from - - $075 
Vests,a large assortment - : - a 
Thin coats ofevery style - - - - 
Thin jackets, 1,000 to 1,500 always on hand - 
Riding and shooting pants, made from linen 
drilling, &c. ~ : - - - 250 
Mixed cassimere pants- - : . t 350 
Draband bluepants - - .- - 5 00 
Doeskin pants,fancy shades- -~ - : 6 00 
(All grades, cut, quantity and quality of 
the above pants.) 
Fine shirts, linen bosoms, &c. 
Mixed business coats - - 
Green businesscoats - - 
Dresscoats - - . - 
Brookcoats - - - + - 
(Every shade of color, such as dahlia, g7@ep, 
_ purple, drake-neek, black, blue, 
) 


to $2 50 
to 150 
200 
125 


125 
8 50 
1000 
14 00 
15 00 


to 


to 
to 
to 


Haunting coats, some new styles of diamond 
velvets - © 2© = © «+ + 450 to 500 
Pilotelotheoats - - - - : + 400 to 1500 
Beaverclothcoats- - - - - \- 600 to 1700 
Broadcloth and pilot coats, with silk velvet 
faci and collars, lined, wadded, and + 





STOMACH BITTERS. | 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC &STOMACH BITTERS 
D*: Aloysius Chatard’s Anti-Dyspeptic and Stomach Bit- 

ters will effectually cure dyspepsia, liver complaint, 
chronic or nervous debility, indigestion, diseases of the kid- 
neys, and all diseases arising from a 

Weak or Disordered Stomach. / 

They soon remove all acidity, and give tone and action to 
the stomach, and assist digestion; they are ENTIRELY 
VEGETABLE, and cofttain NO ALCOHOLIC STIM. 
ULANT, and will in evéry case PERMANENTLY DE- 
STROY THE MOST OBSTINATE COSTIVE- 
NESS, and renovate the whole system, removing all impu- 
rities from the body, and remnants of previous disease, and 
give health and vigor to the frame, thereby preventing 
frightful dreams, walking while asleep, &c., which often ac- 
company the above afflictions. 

Persons of sedentary habits should occasionally use them; 
they will prevent much pain and sickness and depression of 
spirits. 

Derangement of the Liver and Stomach 

Are sources of inganity. From disorder or obstraction, 4 
morbid action of the sympathetic and other nerves follows 
and the functions of the brain are impaired and deranged ; 
derangement there will also produce disease of the heart, 
skin, lungs, and kidneys It is owing to the same cause that 
thousands die with cholera, bilious or yellow fever, and that 
most baneful disease, consumption. 

THE LIVER.—Its office is to secrete the bile; and sepa- 
rate all impurities from the blood. Then, how necessary for 
the health is the proper pe*formance ef this fanction; JF’ 
DISEASED, IT CANNOT PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
which, if sent to the lungs, brain, and other parts of the sys- 
tem, in a morbid condition, will canse jaundice, insanity, 
consumption &c., &c.,and by withholding the stimnIns from 
the intestines, produce dyspepsia, piles, and many other 


complaints. 
HE STOMACH is an important organ 

as upon it you depend for the success and all the advantages 
to be derived from the administration of internal medicines. 
Its fanctions are of the utmost importance to every one, as 
it constitutes the source and fountain of life, which is, nu- 
trition. No organ tyra snch remarkable sympathies. 
none such remarkable power in modifying every part of the 


stem. 
WEak AND DELICATE CHILDREN are maie 
pave» belong ny wl wer pe ne boy vmod 
child one year old, the most delicate foe ng tages Aa 
Seen visiting districts harassed 
ani agne, or any fever of a bilic 
the timel tue af ope or tro bales, 5 
Prevention is better than cure, » HGigeabe 
Price, $1 per bottle ; six bottles, $5. say ie 
Agents for Chatard’s Stamach Bitters, 
A. B. & D. Sands, corner of Fulton and William streets, 


New York. r ; oe? Kru: ae o 
G. F. Thomas, (Inte Thomas & Miles,) 169 Main street, | 
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| Summer coats—look as well as cloth—silk 


tufted with silk—a splendid article, got up 

in the very best style eer apo oe 
Broadcloth surtouts - - - - 
Elegant dressing gowns whi ae Se 
Ladies riding habits 


000 to 2000 
- 1000 to 1500 
- 350 to 800 
- 400 to 1000 
00 to 700 
15 00 
5 00 
100 
75 


faced - - - : - : a 
Professional summer suits—wear and look as 
well as cloth - - - ° ° ° 
- 200 
25 
25 


to 
to 
to 


An entire suit of thin clothes - - 

Rich scarfs, cravats,and stocks - - ~- 

Elegant suspendersandsocks - - - 

Walking sticks, valises, carpet bags, smok- 
ing caps, umbrellas, &c. Kc. 

Linen shirts, bosoms, collars, gloves, Xe. 


&e., mers’ OWN PRICES. 

All om any part of the world executed at the 
8 and in the best style, from furr.ishing a sin- 
gle 


Clothing a Regiment. 
Gentlemen, when you come to Boston, be sure and secure 
a good bargain, by calling at 
SIMMONS’ OAK HALL, 
Nos. 32, 34, 36, and 38, Ann Street, 


BOSTON. 

August 16.—3m been: 
GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE—1849 

G. R. GRAHAM, J. KR. CHANDLER, AND J. B. TAYLOR, 

EDITORS, 
9 ype January number of Graham’s Magazine—the first 
number of the New Volume—is now ready for the maile 
and for shipments to agents. The Publishers and Editors, 
hile expressing satisfaction in the extraordinary success 
th which their efforts to elevate the character of the peri- 
ieal literature of the country have been crowned, respect- 
fully offer a statement of their preparations for the New Vol- 
ame. [t is well known that no other Magazine ever puDlish- 
éd in the English language has presented such an array of 
illustrious contributors. Bryant, Cooper, Paulding, Herbert, 
eliow, Hoffman, tena hd Simms, constitute alone a 
J greater than any ever before for a single work. 
examination of our last voltimes will show that these dis- 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar- 
titles equal to the best they have given to the world. They, 
with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich our 
with their uctions ; and several eminent authors 
have not hitherto appeared in our pages will hereafter 
be added to the list. Of course, therefore, all attempts to 
te with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character, 
i be ansuccessful. Inevery department, the highest tal- 
in the country will be enlisted, and no effort spared to 
maintain its present reputation as the leading literary peri- 
odival of America. 





“Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, unequal- 
Ves led by those of any other Establishment. 

~\for three dollars, in advance, (par money in the States 

from which it in rewitted,) one copy of Graham for one Year, 
portraits, on shee of Gen. Taylor. Gen. 

pie will make a valuable set sie 

oe best rf oma are of themselves 

price of a year’s subser to Graham’s 


Gen. wd Capt. Walker. ‘These 
rarely Th , ed from undou 
option of th 
au any three of Miss Pic 


rdelans, tvs peersieta es of the portraits 


ed, to each 
; ; ; and of the Maga- 
emanate tape ee tae 


LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest qualit 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery nl, 
woollens, being manufactured withont acids, can alwaye be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared express) 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the Wert In 
and Canadas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, ( ‘incinnati, oO 


lieg 


ARL WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,and slop-fed 


Lar 1. apply to 
s Tt AS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnat{_(), 





DRS. MUSSEY, 
Epica Practitioners and Surgeons, north side ; f7th 
street, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
R. D. MUSSEY, M. pb, 
W.H. MUSSKY) M1) 


MEDICAL CARD, | 


ARVEY LINDSLY, M. D., C street, next to the « 
of Four-and-a-half street, Wasbington. ; May i 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
{7ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney ond 
W at Law, Columbus, Obio. Office in Pistt’s 


Jan. 4. 





Counsellor 

. a bnew ild- 

ing, State street, opposite south door of State ees peas 
usiness connected with the 

tnally attended to 


profession, of al] kinds puns 
+ “RS Jan. 28 
COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY. 
PARSONS & CO ; Flushing, (near New Vor/s-.) 
fz ER for sale a full assortment of the desirable varie 
ties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrube. Bow « 
Vines, Camellias, Greenhouse Plants, &e. 5, at 
For Particalars, see Cata'ozues, furnished g 


J u u atis on appli- 
cation, Flushing, 9tb month — 


mn. FE baabing, 20, 1849.—6¢ 
JUDGE JAY’S LETTER TO BISHOP IV Es. 
LETTER to the Right Kev. L. Silliman Ivea, Bishop of 
fa the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of North 
Carolina: occasioned by his late Address to the Conventi - 
of his Diocese. By Wittiam Jay. Third edition : 
: The numerous readers of this most excellent and interest 
ing letter, published in the National Era in 1847, will be 
pleased to know that it has been handsomely stereotyped 
ander the direction of the Executive Committee of the Amer. 
ican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and is now for sale 
at $2.40 per hundred, or three cents single. 


Orders, accompanied by the cash, and directing by what 
conveyance they may be forwarded, will be promptly execut 











ed by WILLIAM HARNED, 
April 13. 61 John Street, Now York. 


NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrawing 
fellowship from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodies to|- 

erating Slaveholding among them, by Kev. Silas McKeen 
of Bradford, Vermont, is the title of a tract of 40 pages, just 
published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, and for sale at their Depository in New York. Price— 
$2.50 a hundred; single copy, 3 cents. 

WILLIAM HARNE)D), Agent 

April 20. ° Yor 


61 John street, New York 
BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
REPUBLICATION OF 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 


HE widespread fame of these splendid periodicals renders 
it needless to say much in their praise. As literary or- 
gaus, they stand far in advance of any works of a similar 
stamp now published, while the political complexion of each 
js marked by a dignity, candor, and forbearance, not often 
“ in a i party character. 
ey embrace the views of the three great parties in Kng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical.“ eaairess end hae a. 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” W hig, 
and the “Westminster Review” Radical. The “ North 
British Review” is more of a religious character, having 
been originally edited by Dr. Chalmegs, and now, since his 
death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, asyo- 
ciated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary character ig 
of the very highest order. 

The “ Westminster,” thongh reprinted under. that title 
only, is published in England under the title cf the “ For- 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a unton 
of the two Keviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles. It has therefore the advantage, by this com- 
bination, of uniting in one work the best features of both, as 
heretofore issued. 

The above Periodtcals are reprinted in New York. immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Muguzine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

TERMS. 

For any one of the four Reviews, 

For any two of the Reviews, 

For any three of the Keviews, 

For all four of the Reviews, 

For Blackwood’s Magazine 

For Blackwood and three eviews, 9.0 

For Blackwood and the four Keviews 10.00) 

Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

CLUBBING, 

Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three 
the fourth copy being gratis. ; 

EARLY COPIES. 

Our late arrangement with the British publishers of Black- 
wood’s Magazine secures te us early sheets of that work, by 
which we are enabled to place the entire number in the 
hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprint- 
ed in any of the American journals. For this und other ad- 
vantages secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a con 
sideration, that we may be compelled to raise the price of 
the Magazine. 

ee may therefore be gained by subscribing 
early. 

Kemittances and communications should be always ad 
dressed, postpaid or franked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

May10. 79 Fulton st., New York, entrance in Gold st 

OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 
THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA. 
LD Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, and 
has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of 

the genuine original “‘ Townsend Sarsaparilia.” Peing 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept out of market, and the sales cirewm 
scribed to those only who had proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, as 
those persons who had been healed of sore diveuses, and 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonder!) 
healing power. ‘This 
~ Grand and Unequalled Preparation 


is manufactured on the largest scale, and is called for through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 

Unlike yeung S P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, and 
never changes, but for the better; because it i: prepared on 
scientific principles, by @ scientific man. The highest know- 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Ait 
have all been brought into requisition in the manufacture ot 
the Old Doctor's Sursapariilu., The Suarsaparilla root, it is 
well known to medica’ men, contains many medicinal proy- 
erties, and some properties which are inert or useless; and 
others, which, if retaiggd in preparing it for use, produce ter- 
mentation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties ot Sarsapari!la are so volatile, that they en- 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to those ex- 
perienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these volatile prin- 
ciples, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation, under bi at, 
are the very essential medical properties of the rout, which 
give to it allits value. The 

Genuine Old Dr, Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 
is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsaparil 
la root are first removed, everything capable ot becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected ; then eve- 
ry particle of medical virtue is secured in a pure and concen 
trated form ; and thus it is rendered incapable of losing any 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in this way, 
it is made the most powerful agent in the 

Cure of Innumerable Diseases, 


Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side, in its favor, by men, women, and chiluren. We find it 
doihg wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dyspepsia, avd 
Liver Complaint, and in Rheumatism, Scrofula, and Piles, 
Costiveness, all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, 
and all affections arising from 

Impurity of the Blood, 

It possesses a marvellous efficacy in ali complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from unequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation of 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chille and hot flashes 
over the body. It bas not had its equal in conghs and colds, 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiration, re- 
laxing stricture of the lungs, throat. and every other part. 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen aud 
acknowledged than in all kinds and sta~es of 

Female Complaints. 

It works wonders in cases of fluor albus ¢ 1 whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painiul meuses, ir- 
regularity of the menstrual periods, and the like; and is 
effectual in curing al] forms of the kidney disease. 

By removing vbstructions, ang regulating the general sys- 
tem, it gives tone and strength to the whvle body, and cures 
all forms of 

Nervous Diseases and Dehbility, 
and thng prevents or relieves a great varity of other disea- 
ses, as spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swooning, 
epileptic fits, convulsions, &c. 
Is not this, then, 
The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 


But can any of these things be said of S. P. Townsend’s 
inferior article? This young man’s liquid is not to be 
Compared with the Ol Pr.'s, 
because of one Grand Fuct, that the one is Incapable of De- 
terioration and 


annum 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do 
do. 


do. 


$3.00 per 
5.00 
7.00 


8.00 
3.00 


Never Spoils, 

while the other does ; it sours, ferments, and blows the bot- 
tles containing it into fragments ; the sour, acid liquid ex- 
ploding, and damaging other goods! Must not this horrible 

P d be poi ty the system? What! put acid 
into a system already diseased with acid! What causes dys- 
pepsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when food sours 
in our stomachs, what mischief it produces!—flatulence, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, liver complaint, diarrhea, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood? What is servt- 
ula but an acid humor in the body? What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, seald head. salt 
rheum, erysipelas, white swellings, fever-sores, and all nlcer- 
ations, internal and external? It is nothing under heave b 
but an acid substance, which sours, and thus spoils all the 
fluids of the body, more or less. What causes rheumatism, 
buta sour acid fluid, which inginuates itself between the 
joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender and 
delicate tissues upon which it acts? So of nervous diseases, 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulations, and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. oe 

Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to use, this 

Souring, Fermenting, Acid “ Compound” of S, P. 

Townsend! 
and yet he would fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsaparilla, is an Imitation 
tion !! 

Oe fortid thot we should deal in an article which 
would bear the most distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend's 
article! and which should bring down upon the Old Dr. such 
a mountain load of complaints and crimimations from Agents 
who have suid, and ae who have used S. P. Town- 
send’ menting Compound, 

We wish it waharntead, b because it is the absolute truth, 
that S. P. Townsend’s article and-Old Dr. Jacob Townse nd’s 

lla are heaven wide apart, and infinitely dissin lar; 
that they are unlike in every particular, having not one 810° 
gle thing in common, 

As S. P. Townsend is no doctor, a Ee 
chemist, no pharmaceutiet—knows no more of medicin : 
disease than any other , unseientific, unprofession®" 
man, what guarantee can the public have that they met 
ceiving a genuine scientific medicine, containing ~ Stole 
tues of the articles used in preparing it, and which UY 
pable of which might render them the agents 
“ne is Uihess Se ap ll the unfortunate, * at se 
bw ny arate wre aoe nae wtiad the erush- 
ae peeent ey oe wok oe inirmity— that OLD DR. 
Sacon TOWNSEND has sought and found the opports 
nity and means to bring 

i Grand, Universal, Concentrated Remedy, 
within the reach,.and to the knowledge of ali who need it, 
o its 
Jearn and know, by joyful experience, 
thatthey may to. . 


T 
war For eli etgton O17, ouman 





and never was, is no 





S. Butt M. Delany 
Apeit 12—138 Kidgely & Co, 


























